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THE LAWS OF HERALDS. 

It is curious that, notwithstanding the in- 
numerable handbooks on heraldry which have 
been written, there are but few heraldic “laws” 
which can lay claim to an indisputable autho- 
rity, and no book and no author can be ap- 
pealed to in support of any given question 
but some other book or author of equal repute 
can be appealed to on the other side. From the 
Heralds’ College we might have expected that an 
authoritative guide would at some time have 
emanated, but such is not the case, and the 
officers of the College are now as much as in the 
time of the Plantagenets guided by their own 
caprice, though probably they are frequently led 
into evil courses by the example of their pre- 
decessors of a century ago. I am led to these 
remarks by the marshalling of a shield of arms 
which I saw on an ex-libris plate some time ago, in 
which the husband’s arms were placed in pale, 
with the arms of his first and second wives to the 
dexter and sinister respectively. The two ladies 
were, heraldically at least, heiresses, but the first 
wife died without issue, while the second left 
several children. I am informed that the late 
Mr. Stephen Tucker, Somerset Herald, was the 
authority for thus marshalling these arms. I can, 
however, find no authority for it in the few 
heraldic works at my command, though it is a case 





which must frequently arise. Dugdale (‘ Ancient 
Usage of Arms,’ p. 40, plate) gives an example 
somewhat to the point, where the baron had two 
wives, the one an heiress, the other not. In this 
case the arms of the non-heiress are impaled, while 
those of the heiress are borne on an escutcheon of 
pretence, in the centre of the arms of the baron, 
not in the centre of the whole shield. 

From Gwillim (section v. chap. i. p. 252) it 
would appear that only after ‘‘ the baron having 
received issue by his femme” is it competent for 
him to bear her arms upon an escutcheon of pre- 
tence, so that in the case in point it is clear that 
the arms of the first wife should be impaled, if 
borne at all; but there does not appear to be 
any authority, save Mr. Stephen Tucker, for 
marshalling them on the dexter side of the shield. 
Again, Gwillim (ibid. p. 253) quotes Gerard 
Leigh as follows :— 

“If aman do marry two wiues, they shall be both 
placed on the left side in the same Escocheon with him, 
as parted per pale. The first wiues Coat shall stand on 
the Chiefe part, and the second on the Base. Or, he may 
set them both in pale with his owne, the first wiues 
Coat next to himselfe, and his second vttermost.” 

Planché’s little book, which is delightful be- 
cause it ignores all the idiotic balderdash of the 
modern herald, only tells us that the ‘ Rules for 
the Dewe Quartering of Arms,’ printed by Dalla- 
way, “‘ afford, as Mr. Dallaway observes, prece- 
dents in almost every contingency,” yet, if I 
mistake not, do not do so in the present instance. 
I am inclined to think that there is but little war- 
rant for many of the practices of the herald “as 
by law established,” and still less for those of the 
charlatans and pretenders who set themselves up 
as law-givers by the compilation of handbooks 
*conveyed” from the writings of predecessors 
little more competent than themselves. “But 
howsoeuer time and vsurpation concurring with 
prescription hath so much preuailed, as that it will 
be a matter of great difficultie to seduce men” to 
the abandonment of those puerilities which have 
caused heraldry to become “ the science of fools 
with long memories.” It would, however, be in- 
teresting to learn upon what authority the late 
Somerset Herald grounded the marshalling of the 
shield to which I have alluded above. 

James Dattas. 





ENGLISH GLASS INDUSTRY IN THE SEVEN- 
TEENTH CENTURY. 

Sir Robert Mansell, the patentee of glass for the 
time, presented the. under-printed petition circa 
1640/1. A copy is preserved in the British Museum 
—press-mark, 669, f. 4(7)—and from the varied 
information it contains is worth wider knowledge: 

“The True State of the businesse of Glasse of all 
kindes, as it now standeth both in the price of Glasse 
and Materialls, how sold these fifteen yeers last past, and 
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how formerly, The price.of Materialls as they are now 
bought, and what bath been formerly paid, with a report 
of the condition of all kindes of Glasses. 

“ Ordinary Drinking-Glasses—For Beer, sold formerly 
for 7* 4* and never under 6° per dozen are now, and have 
been for 15 yeers past sold by me, for 4* per dozen. 

“ Ordinary Drinking-Glasses—For Wine, formerly sold 
for 4* per dozen, have been, and are now constantly sold 
by me for 2° 6* per dozen. 

“ Mortar-Glasses—Formerly sold for 2* per dozen, and 
are now sold by me, for 1" 4* per dozen, 

“The Materialls for the making of these severall 
kindes of Glasses formerly bought by me for 20’ per Tun, 
and many times under, do now, and have for divers 
yeers past cost, 25. 26. 27, and 30' per Tun. 

“Cristall Beer-Glasses— Formerly brought from Venice 
have anciently been sold for 20, and 24° per dozen with- 
out Covers, and are now sold by my Merchant for 10° per 
dozen, and 11* of extraordinary fashions. 

** Cristall Wine-G!asses— Formerly made and imported 
from Venice, were sold for 18* per dozen, and are now 
sold by my Merchant for 7* and 8° per dozen. 

“Cristall Beer-Glasses—Made by me (which never 
were before in this Kingdome) and of all fashions that 
are desired and bespoken, were heretofore sold for 15° 
the dozen, and are now sold for 9* the dearest. 

“ Cristall Wine-Glasees—Made by me, were formerly 
sold for 16* per dozen, and are now fold for 5* 6" per 
dozen, and the dearest being of extraordinary fashions 
for 7* per dozen. 

* Looking - Glasses and Spectacle-Glasse Plates are 
likewise made by me here in England, being undertaken 
and perfected by me with great charge and hazzard, and 
the expence of twenty yeers time, which work I did the 
rather undergo in that I understood, the State of Venice 
had restrained the transportation of that Commoditie 
rough and unpollished upon pain of confiscation, and 
other heavy punishments, in respect the grinding, grav- 
ing, pollishing, and foyling thereof doth imploy great 
numbers of poor people, and afford them maintenance, 
which benefit doth hereby redound to the Natives of 
this Kingdome. 

“ Window -Glasse —Is made of English Materialls, 
as Ashes, &c. And though the price of Ashes, is of 
late yeers raised from 6. 7. and 8* the Bushell to 
9. 10. and 11* the Bushell: And although the 
measure of this sort of Glasse heretofore was ever 
uncertain, And that the number of feet formerly con- 
tained in each Case of Glasse, did greatly differ, As 
sometimes the Case contained 120 feet, sometimes 140 
feet, and never above 160 feet; Now each Case in the 
measure is reduced to a certainty, always containing 
180 feet, And the _ also certain at 22° 6° per Case, 
at the Furnace doore, which containing as before, 
amounteth but to threebalfpence the foot at the most. 
All Window Glasee in this Kingdome is sold for the price 
aforesaid except a small quantity made by me at Wool- 
wich, which work I erected to prevent any scarsety of 
Glasse that might happen in the Winter time, And not- 
withstanding I ever sold the Glasse made there to my 
great losse and hinderance. 

**Green-Glasses—Of all sorte are made likewise of 
English Materialls, which works after I had sustained 
great losse, and undergone great vexation (ia the dis- 
posing of them) I let to a Gentleman of known honesty, 
and of experience in Glasse, and a man every way re- 
sponseable for any errour that can be laid to his Charge, 
And though I know his Materialls, and Fewell are dearer 
then in former times, yet I did never hear of any com- 

laint of his carriage, nor of any price raised by him of 

is Glasse either in the Citie or Country, But that he 
sold his Glaese at the rates which were many yeers since 








set down by the agreement of all the Glasse-sellers, and 
Glasse-makers, 

**The whole Manufacture of Glasse with Sea-coale, 
and Pit-coale hath been perfected and preserved in this 
Kiogdome by me, with the expence of above 30000! of 
my Fortune, whereby the great consumption of Tymber 
and Wood is prevented, Many thousands of the Natives 
of this Rea'm are imployed and maintained, who (if 
liberty of importation of forraign Glasse should be per- 
mitted) must of necessity be deprived of their means 
of livelihood, and many others of the Natives are 
brought up and instructed in the Mystery of Glaese- 
making, besides the great summes of money paid 
for wages in the severall branches of the ia 
facture, are retained in the Kingdome. There are 
also many other great benefits that accrew to the 
Common-Wealth from these branches of His Majesties 
grants to me, All which particulars, received a full and 
deliberate hearing, and examination in the Parliament 
held in Anno 21°. Jacobi Regis. And His Majesties 
said grant was then priviledged by a speciall Proviso in 
the Act of Parliament then made, with the generall ap- 
probation of both Houses, As by the said Act may 
appear. 

** From the consideration of all which reasons I have 
taken humble boldnesse to tender my suite by way of 
Petition for a speedy hearing and examination of the 
Premisses which I beseech you, to further, when it shal? 
be presented.” 

H. Hauuipay Srarvine, 





Tue Treatment oF Trirte Consonants.— 
The occurrence of three consonants together in the 
middle of a word necessarily gives rise, in many 
instances, to a difficulty of pronunciation. The 
simplest way of getting over this is to drop one of 
them ; and the one usually dropped is the middle 
one. If the middle one be s, it remains; as in 
bust for burst, gorse for A.-S. gorst. 

We have several examples in English in which, 
though all three consonants are retained in spelling, 
the middle one is either not pronounced at all or 
else is very lightly touched. 

Examples are: castle, nestle, wrestle, thistle, 
whistle, epistle, bristle, gristle, apostle, jostle, 
bustle, rustle, and, generally, words ending in -stle. 
Even for ghastly speakers of dialect are apt to 
say gashly; see Tregellas on the Cornish dialect. 

Again, it is quite common to hear people (even 
those who protest that they certainly do not) drop 
the p in redemption, exemption, assumption, con- 
sumption, presumption; so also in Campbell, 
Hampden, Hampton. Most people confuse hand- 
some and Hansom, and it is probable that, etymo- 
logically, the words are identical. The ¢ is dropped 
in waistcoat, 

In place-names the same principle is still more 
strongly at work. Hence the common pronuncia- 
tion of Windsor, Guildford, Hertford, Lindsey, 
Landguard, and many more. . 

The most interesting cases to the etymologist 
are those in which the middle consonant bas dis- 
appeared from the spelling. I bave noted the 
following : garment for garnment, allied to garnish; 
wership for worthship ; worsted for Worth-stead ; 








ore 6 wo 
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wilderness for wild-deer-ness ; blossom from A.-S. 
éléstma, with loss of t ; Norman for Northman, 
In place-names this result is common, as in 
Norfolk for Northfolk, Norton for Northton, 
Weston for West-ton, Easton for East-ton, Kirby 
for Kirkby, Kirton for Kirkton, Sanford for Sand- 
ford, Burford for Burghford, Burley for Burghley, 
Burstead for Burghstead, Burton for Burghton. 
In some cases special care must be taken in 
order to prevent mistakes. Still, when we find 
that Preston is for Prest-ton (priest-town), we shall 
hardly be wrong in assuming that Prescott is for 
Prest-cott (priest-cot). But, in order to be sure, we 
must always rely, as has been usual, upon the older 
spellings found in the charters. 
Watter W. SKeart. 


WarterR.oo.—The following cutting from the 
Church Times of September 11, is interesting. 
Tt ought to be reprinted in ‘N. & Q.,’ as it will 
then be indexed and at hand for future use :— 


“ The ‘ Little Journalist’ has interviewed an old lady 
born in March, 1793, who was on the field of Waterloo 
on the day of the battle, Madame de Variola, now re- 
siding at the village of Poisat. She is a comely dame, 
judging by the woodcut of her, rather ome in the 
face, and can walk to the next village, 10 kilométres off 
(7 miles), with the aid of her staff. Our interviewer 
began by asking her if she had seen Napoleon. ‘ Napo- 
Kone’ (so she pronounced it), ‘yes, he came with an 
aide-de-camp into my father’s mill the evening before. 
My father, my eight sisters, and myself, were on the 
ground-floor. Napolione went up by the ladder to the 
very top, and there he stayed a long time, looking round 
and round with his telescope, which he rested on a rail, 
and made observations to his aide-de-camp. When he 
came down he said to my father, “‘ You must take these 
children away; there will be a great battle round here 
to-morrow!" Then he went away, and I never saw him 
again.’ ‘And the battle—you remember that?’ ‘I do 
indeed. They fought all round the mill all day. My 
sisters and I nearly died of fright. We were unable to 
leave the mill, because the place was all surrounded by 
soldiers. The musket bullets whistled past and rattled 
onthe roof. Once,in the evening, the Prussians were 
gathered all around us, and I heard an officer say, “‘ They 
are ruined, these French.” A few minutes later I saw 
him carried by, A cannon-ball had shot off both his 
legs. My father went out late at night with a lamp, and 
we went with him, and gave what help we could to the 
wounded. They kept crying out for drink. It was 
quite terrible how they suffered from thirst. We tended 
them for several days. The millditch was filled with 
blood and mire,’ I saw an old man the last time I was 
at Waterloo who averred that he had gathered the salad 
for Buonaparte’s supper on the memorable evening. He 
seemed to me to be truthful, for instead of attempting 
any graphic description, he said that he ran a few miles 
away and climbed a tree at Planchenoit, and all that he 
remembered was a tremendous noise and smoke.” 


N. M. & A. 


‘Tae Cxametzoy.’—Looking through Rev. 
George Russel’s ‘ Poems’ (Cork, 1769) some time 
ago I found the well-known poem of ‘ The Chame- 
teon ’—always attributed to Rev. James Merrick 
a the strength of Dodsley’s ‘ Collection ’—but in 


a slightly different form from that usually known. 
Merrick was credited with this piece before the 
* Poems’ referred to were published, but it must 
be said that while Merrick’s writings are entirely 
dissimilar from ‘The Chameleon,’ Russel’s, on 
the other hand, are very like it in style, and he 
has many poems in the shape of fables. Perhaps 
some reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ can throw some light on 
this subject. The edition of Russel’s works was 
posthumous, and the editors admit doubt as to 
whether a few of the pieces included were written 
by Rassel, but the ‘Chan.eleon’ is not one of the 
pieces alluded to. D. J. O’Donocuvs. 
Belgravia. 


Rounp Cuaaret, Mancuester.—So little record 
about Round Chapel, Every Street, Ancoats, Man- 
chester, is to be found in any history of Man- 
chester, that the following may be considered 
worthy of insertion in ‘N. & Q.’ 

The Open Spaces Committee have secured the 
graveyard connected with this chapel for a garden 
and gymnasium, and the chapel is now occupied 
as a Salvation Army barracks. On March 25, 
1842, Fergus O’Connor, M.P., laid the foundation 
of a monument to the memory of Henry Hunt, the 
Radical reformer, in this yard, which is now utilized 
by the Open Spaces Committee, and this monu- 
ment was, therefore, unfortunately destroyed a few 
years since. A lead medal in memory of Peterloo 
was discovered under the monument to the 
Chartists, and also the life of Henry Hunt ; but 
it has been destroyed accidentally, and was quite 
rotten with age and wet. I copied the following 
inscription on a stone to the memory of five Chartists 
which has been recently placed against the wall in 
this old yard: — 

Names 
of the 
Monument Committe 
interred beneath, 
Peter Rothwell, died 6th Septr., 
1847, aged 78 years. 
George Hadfield, died 12th Jany., 
1848, aged 59 yeara. 
George Exley, died 24th Jany., 
1848, aged 79 years. 
Henry Parry Bennett, died 10 
Novr., 1851, aged 65 years. 
James Wheeler, died 13th Septr., 
1854, aged 63 years. 
The following is quoted from ‘ Annals of Man- 
chester,’ under date 1842 :— 
“ The distress in the manufacturing district led to a 
greatstrike, Thousands of men flockei into Manchester, 
August 9, with banners and bludgeons, and for three 
days turned the workpeople out of the mills, On the 
12th there was a meeting of 358 Chartist delegates of the 
factory districts held at Manchester, when 320 voted for 
the continuance of the strike until the Charter was re- 
pealed. Another meeting was held on the 15th, and on 
the 16th the delegates were dispersed by the police. The 
original reason for this gathering was the completion of 
a monument to Henry Hunt.” 
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There was a six weeks’ strike of the factory 
operatives, beginning in August, 1842. : 

Fergus O'Connor and fifty-eight other Chartists 
were tried at Lancaster Assizes, March 21, 1843. 

I also copied the following inscription from a 
large lintel over the doorway of this chapel :— 

Christ Church 

erected 

Anno Domini 

MDCCCXXIII. 
This will give some idea of the age of the chapel. 
I perceived some time ago that one of the many 
gravestones in the yard is much older than the 
present chapel :— 

“Here resteth the body of Jno. Wrench, who died 
Decr. 15, 1815, aged 77 yrs. Also Elizth., his wife, who 
died April 8th, 1798, aged 55 yre. Also, Jane Wrench, 
their granddaugbr., who died May 14th, 1810, aged 
12 yrs. and 9 ms,” 

Here is another interesting inscription :— 

“In memory of Martha, daughter of Elijah and Martha 
Dixon, who died Ocr. 15,1823, aged 2 yearsand11 months” 
(a child of the father of English reformers and Peterloo 
veteran ). 

No burying for the past twenty-six years. Dr. 
Schofield was a Sastht cease and Doctor of 
Medicine. During the winter of 1847-8, when 
the cholera was so bad, Dr. Schofield sold a 
“cholera” bottle, for which there was a great 
demand, and is to the present time. 

Freperick Lawrence Tavar£, 

30, Rusholme Grove, Manchester. 


Swan Fo.k-Lore.— 

“ A few years ago a wounded swan remained through- 
out the summer on Loch Bee [in South Uist], and 
attracted much attention by the loud and melancholy 
cries to which it gave utterance. An old crone, in telling 
me about this bird, reiterated her conviction that it was 
the ghost of her grandmother, who had met with a 
violent death about sixty years previously."-—Robert 
Gray, ‘The Birds of the West of Scotland, including the 
Outer Hebrides,’ Glasgow, 1871, p. 356, foot-note. 

Wituiam Georce Brack, 

Glasgow. 


Porm sy Sourney.—It may be well to note in 
your pages that a poem of Southey’s occurs in the 
* Autobiography of William Jerdan,’ vol. ii. p. 82, 
which does not seem to have been included in the 
‘Collected Works’ of the poet. It is entitled 
* Languishing Lyrics ; or, the Lamentable Loves of 
the Lachrymose Lord and the Lugubrious Lady,’ 

ANoy, 


Sserwin Famity.—I am under the impression 
that I have seen inquiry made concerning the 
name of Sherwin or Sherwyn, either in the pages 
of ‘N. & Q.’ or in those of the Western Antiquary. 
If Iam right, and there are still persons interested 

su 


in the subject, I have notes, made from various 


sources, covering the period 1475-1624, and 
comprising Yorkshire, London, and the Midland 








Counties, which I could communicate either 
directly to the persons interested or through the 


medium of ‘ N. & Q!’ Noman. 
Rose = Fiower.—It has been recently observed 
how in Old German (about seven hundred years 
ago) the term rose was not confined to its habitual 
special sense, but frequently denoted any blossom- 
ing flower in general. A remnant of this wider 
sense still survives—for instance, in such Modern 
German compoundsas “ Alpen- Rose,” “ Weihnachts- 
Rose,” &c. Perhaps it may seem worth while to 
find out whether in old English the term rose some- 
times had an analogous meaning. Z. 


An Otp Story Retotp.—The following con- 
tribution to a well-worn controversy may interest 
the readers of ‘N. & Q.’ ‘‘ At Dodsley’s” is the 
somewhat fanciful title of a series of book reviews 
in the Montreal Gazette, the leading paper of that 
city :— 

Str,—In “At Dodsley’s” I read “Up, Guards, 
and at them!” has been challenged. The appli- 
cation of the phrase to Wellington certainly has been 
challenged. But it was uttered nevertheless. In 
my youth I more than once heard the late Colonel 
Davidson, of Omemee, who was in the 16th Regi- 
ment in 1815 and subsequently, state that he was in 
the same mess at Dublin with the subaltern who, on 
hearing that Wellington had ordered the whole line to 
advance, joyfully exclaimed : “ Up, Guards,and “= is 

G. 


Orillia, September 15, 
M. Lovexiy. 
Montreal, 


Rev. Davin Davies, Writer on Poor 
Laws.—It is to be feared that the writer of the 
article on the Rector of Barkham appearing in 
* Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ vol. xiv. p. 133, has confounded 
the author of ‘The Case of Labourers in Hus- 
bandry Stated and Considered,’ Bath, 1795, with 
the Rev. David Davies, of Jesus College, Oxford, 
1773, B.A. 1778, M.A. 1785, B. and D.D. 1800, 
Head Master of Macclesfield Grammar School from 
1790 until his death, Jan. 20, 1828 (Gent. Mag., 
1828, vol. xcviii. pt. i. p. 187). The first-named 
David Davies, who appears to have been a non- 
graduate, was instituted to the rectory of Bark- 
ham, co. Berks, May 27, 1782, on the presenta- 
tion of John Pitt, Esq. (P.R.O. ‘Liber Institu- 
tionum,’ Series C. vol. 1, p. 315), and is probably 
identical with the person mentioned in the 
annexed entry, appearing in Gent. Mag., Nov., 
1816, vol. Ixxxvi. pt. ii. p. 475 :— 

“ Lately, aged 60, Rev. David Davies, of the Rocke, 
Worcestershire,” 

Dawiet HIPwett. 

17, Hilldrop Crescent, Camden Road, N. 


Extinction oF A Baronetcy.—Among the 
Coroners’ Inquisitions preserved in the Guildhall 
at Norwich is the following, which, as it relates 
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to the death of a baronet, by which the baronetcy 
of Palgrave of Barningham Norwood, in Norfolk, 
became extinct, seems to be worth noting in the 
pages of ‘N. & Q.’ :— 

“ An Inquisition taken 4% Noy’ 1732 before Thomas 
Johnson Gent. one of H.M. Coroners for Norwich at y* 
comon goal of y* said city on view of fy* body of Sir 
Richard Palgrave Bart. now lying dead a prisoner in ye 
said goal upon y* oathe of 


Hamond Hodges John Ayton 

Rob. Scarfe Michael Mase} 
John Bussey James Brewer 
Nath. Record Henry Boardman 
Tho, Guyton Isaiah Cooper § 


John Hammond Henry Young 
who upon their oaths do say that the said Sir Richard 
d 46 years or therabouts having been a long time 
under the afflicting hand of Almighty God and attended 
with a complication of distempers languished of y* same 
till ye 3° day of this instant November and then expired 
and ye Jurors aforesaid upon their oaths do say that from 
* cause aforesaid ye said Sir Richard Palgrave came by 
his death and not otherwise to their knowledge.” 
Tuomas R,. Tatwack, 
Norwich. 


Literary CorIncipENcE on——? — Explorers 
of the parallels of written composition will be in- 
terested in comparing a story told in this (October) 
month’s Belgravia, entitled ‘He, She, and It’ 
(page 159), with a paper in the same magazine 
for April, 1869, vol. viii. No. 30. Mutatis mu- 
tandis—venue west for east—the narratives are 
identical, Six weeks ago a married lady, born 
some thirty years since in Louisiana, U.S.A., in 
the course of a conversation on serpent lore, told 
me the story of marital affection of a pair of 
“rattlers, ’ which I (perhaps somewhat englnatie) 
reminded her had appeared as an instance of at- 
tachment of a brace of anacondas, in the serial I 
have indicated, twenty-two years back. Now the 
yarn turns up agaip. Is not this an illustration of 
the enduring vitality of the “‘ chestnut”? But 
the reappearance would be entirely without 
importance were it in the pages of a different 
periodical. What renders it interesting is that it 
would seem to denote that the present able editor 
of Belgravia has not made himself or herself 
acquainted with the legends that have appeared in 
the columns of that entertaining magazine before 
the modern contributions became subject to the 
supervision of his, or her, accomplished intellect. 


Nemo. 
Temple. 


Ornicix or Worp “Tweep.”—The following 
extract from an article originally published in the 
Border Advertiser in 1876, initialled “A. C.,” and 
subsequently circulated in pamphlet form, is of 
considerable interest :— 

“Tt was in the autumn of 1829 that I returned to 
Edinburgh, by way of Liverpool, from London; and, 
upon landing at Glasgow, a rather conspicuous object 
attracted my attention among the crowd on the Broomie- 


law—namely, a man dressed in a pair of black and white 
large-check trousers. In the present day such an article 
of dress would not have been noticed; but when I ex- 
plain that at that period nothing was worn for trousers 
except plain colours—such as drabs, greys, and blacke— 
the effect of so marked a change of dress will be better 
understood. 
“TI think it highly probable that this man’s trousers 
were made out of either his grandmother's shawl or his 
grandfather's plaid, as the white was so well smoked/ 
not with sulphur, however, which our manufacturers 
now use to purify the white, but with a lifetime of ‘ peat 
reek,’ which by no means improved the appearance. These 
trousers were the very height of ugliness; but they were 
the first ‘shepherd's check ’ trousers I had ever seen. 

— I had not returned many weeks to Edinburgh 
before one of my friends in the cloth trade wrote me 
from London, inquiring about a ‘coarse woollen black 
and white checked stuff, made in Scotland, and expected 
to be wanted for trousers,’ and asked me to send some 
atterns of it. This was easier asked than performed, 
or at that period shepherds’ checks were only made in 
plaids, or mauds* with borders and fringes, I, however, 
contrived to cut a small piece from the seam of my 
brother’s cloak, and forwarded it. The postage in those 
days cost 2s. 3d., as the small pattern constituted my 
note a double letter. He replicd that the article was 
just what he wanted, «n” » ked me to forward him half 
a dozen pieces; but at « t .ime I do not believe there 
was one piece in all ‘cutland! I, however, soon got 
them made, and | believe these were the first Scotch 
tweeds that were sent to London in bulk...... My friend 
was in a position to introduce them into influential 
ye mee | which he did successfully. Increased orders 
ollowed rapidly, and he and the firm I am connected 
with had almost a monopoly of the trade in London in 
these goods for a considerable time, 

© occces Every person connected with the cloth trade 
thought that, after [this new material] had had a ‘run’ 
for a time, it would go out of use; but after the taste 
was well satiated with black and white checks in four or 
five different sizes, a trifling, but lucky circumstance 
took place, which had a most important bearing upon 
the trade, as it stimulated the invention or ‘ designing’ 
of new patterns, an art at that time unknown. It bap- 
pened that one of the manufacturers had made a quantity 
of these checks, but the whites were so impure and dirty 
looking, from being mixed with grey hairs, that they 
would not sell; and the happy idea struck some one, 
that if the pieces were dipped in a brown dye it would 
cover the grey hairs, and convert the checks into brown 
and black. This was managed so successfully that, upon 
these ‘new styles’ being sent to London, they not onl 
sold rapidly, but large orders flowed in for more in al 
the different sizes of checks. To this lucky circumstance 
I entirely attribute the beginning of that important 
branch ‘designing’ new patterns, which has proved 
the very backbone and salvation of the tweed trade. 
For it does not require me at this period to tell the 
veriest tyro in the trade, that, without a constant suc- 
cession of new patterns, the business would even now go 
down in a few years, 

© noni After these checks had run their day, they were 








“* Maad, Maud. A plaid, such as is worn by shep- 
herds; a herd’s mawd, 8. This seems to be a Goth. 
word. Suio-Gothic mudd denotes a garment made of 
the skins of reindeer; also /ap mudd. Ihre thinks that 
the word has come to Sweden along with the goods 
(Jamieson’s‘ D. 8, L.’). Cf., passim, the Basque malda, 
awarm covering to protect orehelter one from intemperate 





weather, Sp, abrigo.” 
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succeeded by the same colourings in tweels, black and 
white, black and brown, black and blue; a good variety 
of new —— and colourings rapidly followed each 
other. It was the above word ‘tweele,’ having been 
blotted or imperfectly written on an invoice, which gave 
rise to the now familiar name of these goods, The word 
was read as ‘ tweed’ by my friend the late James Locke, 
of London (another pioneer of the trade), and it was so 
appropriate, from the goods being made on the banks of 
the Tweed, that it was at once adopted, and has been 
continued ever since," 

The origin of this word tweed, so plausibly ac- 
counted for by Mr. A. C., is scarcely proven by 
the above. Dr. Jamieson, under the word “Tweel,” 
has the following :— 

“ Tweel, Tweddle, to. To work cloth in such a manner 

that the woof appears to cross the warp vertically, 
kersey-wove. A.-S. twaede, duplex; or twa, and dael, 
part.— 7 weddlin, 8. Cloth that is tweeled ; used also as 
an adj.,as twedden sheets, sheets of cloth wrought as 
described above.” 
It is probable, therefore, that the word (weed was 
applied to these square-check cloths long before 
the economical Scotchman displayed his garment 
cut from his grandmother’s shawl to the admiring 
throng on the Broomielaw. H. Gipson. 

Ajé, Buenos Aires. 

[See 5t S. iii, 306, April, 1875. ] 





Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 





Exsow-seaT: TROUBLE-worLpD.—In a ‘Cha- 
racter’ of Prince William of Orange, printed as a 
broadside “Tot de Hague, gedruckt door Hans 
Verdraght, 1688,” I read the following :— 

“ A Branch of this Virtue of Justice he deems to be 
Moderation towards men of another Religion; and by 
this also he has always contradistinguish'd himself from 
his more dignified Brethren of the Elbow-Seat; forgthis 
he not only profess'd but practised always.” 

The combination elbow-seat does not appear in 
the ‘N. E. D.,’ and the first quotation for elbow- 
chair is 1704. However, arm-chair occurs in 
1633, and doubtless elbow-seat = arm-chair. It 
seems here to bear the restricted sense of throne ; 
the ‘‘ Brethren of the Elbow-seat” meaning the 
occupants of thrones, with a special glance at the 
discredited monarch, James II., who had made a 
**gracious declaration to all his loving subjects for 
Liberty of Conscience” in April, 1687, but had 
disappointed many by his encroachments on 
existing privileges, civil and religious. 

The phrase ‘* Brethren of the Elbow-seat” might 
bear the sense of arm-chair benefactors, professors 
who leave other people to carry out their teachings, 
counterparts of Juvenal’s Fuscus, ‘‘ marmorea me- 
ditatus proelia villa,” but this seems rather 


strained. As this sheet is not included in Dr. 


rare, it may be as well to notice the word trouble- 
world, with which compare trouble-state, quoted 
by Johnson from Daniel's ‘ Civil War’ :— 

“ This contempt of Glory (other than what is raised 
upon an honourable and just Foundation) has in him en- 
nobled the present Age with an example for all succeeding 
Potentates in the World, by observing of which, they 
may avoid those Exorbitances which have made the 
foolish Affecters of Glory stink in Chronicle, and instead 
of atchieving, forsooth, immortal Honour, have caused 
their Names to be rang'd only in the higher Class of 
Robbers and Trouble-worlds,”’ 

This ‘Character’ is closely printed in double 
column upon one side of a folio page, and is dated 
‘*Hagae, Ostob. 12. St. N.” Do these last 
letters give any clue to the author? 

C. Deepzs. 


PassErs.—This was the name of a house near 
the ferry at Fulham. I am anxious to get at 
some explanation of the name, and should be 
greatly obliged by any suggestions from your 
readers as to its origin. It seems to me to have 
some connexion with the passage at the ferry. In 
an account of expenses incurred in connexion with 
a progress of Edward IL. there is a payment to 
“ Roberto de Passagier de Puttenhethe,” which I 
suppose may be translated “ To Robert the Ferry- 
man of Putney.” Elsewhere he is called “ Robert(o) 
Passatori de Puttenhethe.” Was “ passagier” 
(= passager?) formerly used in the sense of 
*‘ferryman”? “ Passator” must come from the 
L.L. passare. Any suggestion tending to throw 
light on the name ‘‘ Passers” will be greatly 
valued. Cuas. Jas. Fire. 


Cotgesrooxe.—I shall be obliged for informa- 
tion as to the parentage of Mariana Colebrooke, of 
Walthamstow, Essex. She was married on Aug. 
li, 1742, at St. George’s Chapel, Mayfair, to 
Robert Howe, then described as of St. Bartholo- 
mew by the Change. She was a relation, pro- 
bably a niece, of James Colebrooke, of Chilham 
Castle, but I can find no traces of her in any of 
the Colebrooke pedigrees I have access -, 2 


Yorge.—Can anybody identify Charles Yorke’s 
chambers at Lincoln’s Inn by the records of the 
inn? He became the second Lord Hardwicke. 
His chambers in the inn were burnt. He had 
written in the Atheneum letters under the sig- 
nature “C.,” papers said to be of great merit. 
Has that on Demosthenes ever been published? 
When burnt, as above, Dr. Taylor, of St. John’s 
College, was able to repair the loss, as when the 
MS. was lent him he had copied it in shorthand. 
Has it ever been printed? If not, can any one 
indicate its present whereabouts ? 
C. A. Warp. 


Cavracn anp Kine Cxivs.—Is anything known 





Bliss’s collection of ‘ Characters,’ and is no doubt 





of the Church and King Club, existing in 1793? I 
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have a small water-colour portrait of Francis Sit- 
well, of Renishaw, painted for the club in that year. 
He is represented as reading the World news- 
paper, on which, besides the date and the artist’s 
name, are the headings ‘Church and King Club,’ 
‘ At a meeting,’ and (lower down) ‘ Sitwell.’ 
Grorce R. Sitwe tt, 


‘Samson Aconistes.’— What authority is there 
for the tradition that Bishop Atterbury desired 
Pope to arrange ‘Samson Agonistes’ for the stage ? 
I cannot discover any allusion to the project in 


their correspondence. Will some one kindly | 
refer me to a first-hand source of information? | 


With the remarks of Masson and Milton’s other 
editors on the subject I am familiar. 
A. Witson Verity. 


Vatpy’s ‘ Cicero,’—In the twelve volumes of 


Valpy’s great collective edition of Latin writers | 


(London, 1819-1830) I cannot find either the ‘ De 


Senectute’ or the ‘De Amicitia.’ It seems | 


wholly incredible that these two treatises should 
be either purposely or accidentally omitted ; and in 
the “Index Signorum,”’ at p. x of the twelfth 
volume, there is to be found “ Sen. I...... De Senec- 
tute. Caput primum,” and “Amic. I...... De 
Amicitia, Caput primum.” Can any reader of 
‘N. & Q.’ tell me whether and where Valpy pub- 


lished these portions of Cicero’s works; or ex- 


plain the absence of them ? 
T. Apotrpnus TROLLOPE, 
Budleigh Salterton. 


Bye-Evectioy.—Since when has the spelling of 
bye been changed? At ante, p. 161, the word 
appears as ‘‘ by-election.” Cricketers are interested 
in the question, Are byes in future to be spelled 
bys ? J. P. SrTivwete, 

[We know of no accurate use of bye, except as a con- 
traction of “ be with you,” unless long use may sanction 
error. In so saying we are, of course, at the mercy of 
those who find in early use of words justification of any 
form. 


E. A. Por’s ‘Utatume’: Mount YaanEK.— 
As the lavas that restlessly roll 
Their sulphurous currents down Yaanek 
In the ultimate climes of the pole. | 

I conclude there is no such volcano as Yaanek 
known to geography? Did Poe invent the name ; 
or where might he have met with it ? 

A critic in an evening paper, a few years ago, 
described ‘ Ulalume’ as ‘‘stark nonsense.” I do 
not think it is this. What is its inner meaning? 
—that is, if it has an inner meaning. It seems to 
me to be exoteric rather than esoteric, and clear 
enough in the main. The verse is very pretty and 
musical, JonaTHaN Bovucuier. 


_Firry-Pounp Kossurn Nores.— Can you 
kindly lend me your aid to obtain the following 
information? A friend of mine is interesting in a 


| Kossuth Loan Exhibition now being held at Buda- 
| Pesth, and wishes to get on loan a specimen of 
the 501. Kossuth notes which were printed in 
England and issued in Hungary prior to the 
revolution of 1848, One of the leading Hungarian. 
daily papers published an article saying that a 
Mr. William Day, of London, printed the notes at 
the time ; but I have made many endeavours and 
cannot trace this individual, and thought it very 
likely, with the many correspondents you have, you 
might be able to help me to obtain what would be 
very interesting for this exhibition. 
Jas. S. Crowruer, 


ASSASSINATION OF THE DcKE or BuckIncHAM 
BY Jonny Fettoy.—What was the instrument 
used ; and is the identical instrument now in ex- 
istence; and, if so, where? Please quote authori- 
ties in avy reply. C. Masoy. 

29, Emperor's Gate, 8,W, 


‘Panavise Lost,’ I, 587,—Can any one explain 
why Milton places the defeat of Charlemagne at 
Fontarabia instead of Roncesvalles? He had pro- 
bably good reason for doing so. I suspect that 
there is a literary allusion in the line which has 
not yet beencleared up; but I do not find any- 
thing in the Italian writers—Ariosto, Boiardo, &c., 
—which throws light on Milton’s purpose. 

A. Witson Veriry. 


Hvucn Mrivpteton,—The parish register of 
St. Leonards, Shoreditch, contains the following: 

Christeninge.—1634. “ Mary and Anne, daughters of 
Hugh Middleton and Elizabeth— October the 12%,” 
Who was this Hugh Middleton? Sir Henry Ellis, 
in his ‘ History of Shoreditch,’ identifies him as 
the second son of Sir Hugb, the founder of the 
New River. This, however, is clearly an error, 
inasmuch as Hugh, son of Sir Hugb, died before 
his father, whose death occurred on December 7, 
163}. W. D. Pink. 


New Testament, 1598.—I have lately picked 
up a copy of the New Testament printed in 48mo. 
by the deputies of Christopher Barker, anno 1598. 


| It begins with the title, and ends with the words 


“The end.” According to the signatures it is per- 
fect, though I do not know whether any table or 
colophon followed “The end.” The book measures 
lfiv. by 3in. The marginal references are here 
and there very slightly cut into by the binder ; 
but the book is evidently in its original binding. 
The binding is very remarkable, and I should be 
glad to know whether any example of a similar 
kind is known to exist. It consists of a covering 
of needlework in silk, done with the old croes- 
stitch, and wrought in a geometrical pattern. The 
colour of the silk is purple and green, and is as 
well preserved as if it had been done yesterday. 
It is richly ornamented, both on the back and 
sides, with tinse), or perhaps silver braiding, and 
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it is also edged with the same material. I have 
never seen a lovelier old binding. At first sight I 
was inclined to think that the binding was not so 
old as the book ; but there is no doubt that it is. 


There are two clasps of silver, ornamented with | p 
dotted lines, and the edges are gilt. I should be | part 


glad to learn more about this book, and — 
about the binding. 8. O. Appy. 
3, Westbourne Road, Sheffield. 


Wensvum: Wantsum.—Isthere any etymological 
connexion between these two words—the first the 
name of the affluent of the Yare on which the city 
of Norwich stands, the other that of the river or 
channel which made Thanet an island? Norwich 
was the Roman Venta Icenorum, and no douht 
the Venta in such cases represented the Celtic 
Went or Gwent, a large valley or river basin. In 
Wensum the ¢ may have dropped out. But what 
about the final syllable sum? Phat word in Welsh 
signifies size or magnitude ; but I do not know 
whether the combination might be taken to mean 
large valley, and the name transferred to the river 
which flows through it. W. T. Lywy. 

Blackheath. 


Tennyson’s ‘ AYLMER’s Fietp.’— 
And then, indeed, 
Harder the times were, and the hands of power 
Were bloodier, and the according hearts of men 
Seem’d harder too; but the soft river breeze 
Which fann’d the gardens of that rival rose 
Yet fragrant, in a heart remembering 
His former talks with Edith, &c,—LI. 451-457, 
Even while 
The deathless ruler of thy dying house 
Is wounded to the death that cannot die. 
LI, 660-662, 
By shores that darken with the gathering wolf. 
L. 767. 
Will our worthy Editor or any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ 
kindly explain the meaning of and the allusions in 
the above passages ? J. A. J. 


Mrs. Mastery: Cottiys: Saexstone. — In 
Lowndes’s ‘ Bibliographer’s Manual’ a large num- 
ber of statements are made regarding books and 
authors which are religiously copied and recopied 
in auctioneers’ and booksellers’ catalogues, although 
I suspect in the majority of cases they are e 
on very indifferent authority. I will quote three 
of these statements as a sample of the others. The 
first relates to Mrs. Manley’s ‘New Atlantis,’ which 
was first published in 1709, although Lowndes only 

ives references to later editions. With regard to 
is work the statement is as follows :— 

“This romance, which is a satire on those who had 
effected the revolution, caused a great sensation, and its 

rinter and publisher were seized by @ warrant from the 
retary of State's Office,” 
What is the authority for this statement; and 
what was the result of the proceedings which were 
taken on the warrant ? Kone of the ordinary 





works of reference to which I have access can 
answer these questions. 

Next, the first edition of Collins’s ‘Odes on 
Several Descriptive and Allegoric Subjects’ was 

ublished in 1547. Lowndes says: “The major 
of this impression was destroyed by the 
author.” Was this the case? 

Lastly, Shenstone published his ‘Poems upon 
Various Occasions’ in 1737. Lowndes says: “This 
early production of Shenstone’s muse he endeavoured 
to recall and cancel.” Johnson’s lives of Collins 
and Shenstone, which are the only authorities I 
have at hand, make no mention of these su 

ressions. Collins’s ‘Odes’ is not a rare book. 

he Lakelands copy, in calf extra, by Bedford, 
was sold on March 14, 1891, for 1/. 16s.; another 
copy, in red morocco, by Riviére, was sold at 
Sotheby's on March 3, for 3/.; and a third copy 
was sold at the same auction-rooms on July 2, for 
101, 12s, 6d. Shenstone’s ‘ Poems’ is undoubtedly 
scarcer. The only copy which has recently come 
into the market, so far as I know, was sold at 
Sotheby’s on March 24. It had been the property 
of Mr. Crawford, of Lakelands, and realized 
101. 15s. 

If these nuts are cracked, I shall be happy to 
supply others from the same receptacle. 

W. F. Pripeavx. 

Kashmir Residency, 


Mrs. Meexe.—Who was this lady novelist? 
Macaulay seems to have been fond of perusing her 
works, “whose romances he all but knew by heart,” 
quotes Sir George Trevelyan from Lady Trevelyan 
in his ‘Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay.’ I 
should also like to get a list of her —_ ae 


Manchester. 


Georce Liyy,—In Chaffers’s ‘Marks and Mono- 
grams on Pottery,’ published in 1876, mention is 
made at p. 945 of the first pottery manufactory in 
Scotland, wherein it is stated that George Linn, 
merchant, Edinburgh, was the founder. I should 
like to learn something of this George Linn—date 
and place of birth and death, and if there are any 
of his descendants living. R. L. 


“ A LEAP IN THE DARK.”—The late Lord Derby, 
of course, did not originate this phrase when, as 
Prime Minister in 1867, he applied it to the pass- 
ing of the Reform Bill of his own administration ; 
but when was it first used in politics? I find an 
earlier instance in Blackwood for November, 
1860, in an article upon ‘The Administration 
of India,’ commenting adversely upon the trans- 
ference of the Indian Government from the East 
India Company to the Crown. “It is a leap 
in the dark,” printed in emphatic italics, is the 
verdict passed upon the new arrangements ; 
the phrase was so pleasing to the writer that a 
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few pages |later he repeated, and once more in 
italics, “ Such, then, is our financial ‘leap in the 
dark.’” The quotation marks applied by the 
author at the second time of using appear sig- 
nificant. Had the phrase been uttered in debate ? 
PoLirIciAN. 





Replies, 


HATS. 
(7® §. xii. 48, 117, 169, 255.) 

Dr. Garry, whose views are entitled to all respect, 
and who lives in the West Riding of Yorkshire, 
considers that a white hat is or was the outward 
and visible sign of what are called Radical opinions. 
I can at “— affirm, from painful experience, 
that in the West Riding a white hat is or was the 
sign of something that may or may not be connected 
with those opinions. The West Riding perceives 
a close and intimate connexion between a white 
hat and a donkey. Once upona time I peram- 
bulated the country about Leeds, Bradford, Hali- 
fax, in the harmless if not pleasing character of a 
youthful tourist ; and, as it was summer, I wore a 
white hat. The result was curious and unexpected. 
The amiable and highly civilized natives of those 
delightful regions rose at me as one man; and, I 
may add, as one woman also. Men working 
behind stone fences shouted at me; factory girls 
sauntering home from the mill followed me scream- 
ing; children ran out of cottage doors, on purpose 
to yell at my heels. And the cry of all these was 
the same. It was this: ‘‘ Waw staale t’ donkey?” 
Which, being interpreted, means “ Who stole the 
donkey?” Now, in considering this remarkable 
inquiry as I walked along, it seemed possible to 
infer two things only: namely, that I was supposed 
either to have stolen the donkey, or to be myself 
an incarnation or avatar of that animal. th 
inferences were humiliating, and the former at least 
was inexplicable ; for, if I had stolen the donkey, 
how was it that the whole population everywhere 
knew that I had done so? At length a boy, more 
humane or more voluble than the rest, explained 
this matter, by giving not only the question, but 
also the answer to it; which answer the people 
evidently supposed that I knew already. “ Waw 
staale t’ Ave — 20 ?” cried the boy; and he added, 
“T mon @? ? white ’at!” His words were not 
without effect. I at once carried my white hat 
into districts less irascible and demonstrative. 

It will probably be found, however, that the 
affection of the white hat for the donkey is not con- 
fined to the West Riding. Twenty years ago or 
more, when Punch still showed some simulacrum of 
its earlier self, there appeared in it a story called 
‘ Mokeanna; or, the White Witness.’ The story 
Was a parody on such tales as were then issued in 
the London Journal and such like papers; and its 


ing a fiend in human shape, mounted on a “moke” 
at full gallop, and triumphantly waving a white hat. 
The story and the picture were, of course, addressed 
to the public generally; and it may therefore be 
assumed that the “ White Witness ” was generally 
known. 

This mysterious affinity of the white hat and the 
donkey suggests several interesting questions; as, 
namely, Whether the donkey really was stolen? 
Whose donkey can it have been? and, Did the 
man who stole it positively wear a white hat—a 
thing so likely, so certain, to betray him? But as 
the incident does not, I think, occur in Shake- 
speare, it is perhaps not worth while to discuss 
these points, A. J. M. 


Speaking from the memory of seventy years ago, 
I consider Mr. Marswatu is right about white 
hats. White hats, when introduced, were fashion- 
able and dashing, and had no political reference. 
Orator Hunt happening to wear a white hat at 
his meetings, and being marked thereby, caused 
the white hat to be associated with Radicals, to the 
annoyance of many people. Postboys wore white 
hats without political allusion or risk. Orator 
Hunt and his mobs had nothing to do with Jeremy 
Bentham and the school of Radical philosophy. 
Hype CrLaRKE. 
[A. J. M, may care to know that the theory in the 
West Riding was that white beaver hats were made of 
the skins of donkeys, and that thefts of this animal 
became frequent in consequence.] 








Catperon’s ‘St. Exizapern’ (7@ §. xi. 465; 
xii. 12, 89, 190, 235).—If your correspondent who 
signs M. really seeks information, he should have 

dressed his question to Father Clarke or one of 
those who have written on the Latinity of the 
episode in question, and not to me, who specially 
excepted myself from that department of the con- 
troversy. If, on the other hand, he merely writes for 
the sake of “carping,” I think that any one without 
any knowledge of Latin may point out to him by 
“mother wit” that it is quite possible a writer may 
use a word in a literal sense one day and in an 
allegorical sense another day. The sentence “ Let 
the dead bury their dead” has often been quoted 
as an instance of these two uses of one word being 
adopted within the compass of one sentence. I know 
nothing of Dietrich’s writings ; but it is quite cer- 
tain that if he used the two sentences M. quotes, it 
was in these two distinct ways that he used them. 
Zola and Enrico Castelnuovo, as I have shown, use 
the same word in the same allegorical fashion as 
Dietrich is said to have done when narrating St. 
Elizabeth’s great act of abnegation; it would be 
too childishly captious to contend that they were 
thereby debarred from ever using the same word 
in its literal sense. 

I am very sorry to have a difference on any matter 





first number was adorned with a picture represent- 





with Hermentrrupe, whom I have long admired 
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for habitually writing, when she does write, with 
‘connaissance de cause”; but I think candour will 
lead her on reflection to allow that on this occasion 
what she says establishes, instead of demolishing, 
what I advanced. This, however, only referred to 
a side issue. 

With regard to the art view of the controversy, 
on which I seem to be supposed to have offered an 
opinion, though I have hitherto kept out of it, I 
will now say that had the nude St. Elizabeth been 
really a fine study of God’s most perfect work it 
might have been a redeeming circumstance which 
might have condoned the untruth it portrayed. But 
it is just in this that Mr. Calderon is here unworthy 
of himself as well as of the subject. Though we 
are certain St. Elizabeth never exhibited her charms 
to the public gaze, we have no doubt that they were 
those of a woman, and not of a skinned rabbit. 
Among the number of letters I have received con- 
cerning this controversy is one from a physiologist 
and worshipper of the beautiful, not a Catholic or 
a religionist at all, and yet this is what he says of 
it :— 

“A woman painted nude is an elevating, delightful 
object—if represented ideally—of ideal beauty and grace. 
Such a painting is a joy for ever. A woman nude painted 
like this is an outrage and a shame.” 


Mr. Trottors, practised novelist as he is, can, 
of course, write attractively all round any subject ; 
but I will pay his judgment the justice of saying 
that I can entertain no deubt that he knows per- 
fectly well the wide gulf which exists between the 
exaggerated malcontents his imagination conjures 
up, who he says would strip the walls of our 
galleries of their masterpieces of ideal art, and the 
sober lovers of the beautiful and true who ob- 
ject to have a poetical episode of the history of 
devotion travestied by a false and unworthy 
representation. 

Lord Stanley has been kind enough to send me 
the Hansard report of the debate on the question 
in the House of Lords, and I find there perfectly 
well stated by Lord Herries the point at which the 
shoe pinches us. Calderon may paint what he thinks 
right, and his friends may buy what they admire 
for their own delectation ; but it is altogether un- 
worthy to display in a gallery intended for “ the 
education of the masses” a canvas of which they 
can only comment with a leer, “Ha! this is what 
goes on behind the convent grilles!” Lord Salis- 
bury’s persiflage does not touch the argument. As 
L. L. K. says, the public does overflow even into 
the Chantrey Room; andthe love of notoriety, which 
the Dublin National Press points out is answer- 
able for so much that is objectionable, has actually 
prompted the sending this objectionable picture to 
the Liverpool Exhibition at the present moment. 

And now I have done. If any have any further 
comment to address to me on the subject, I refer 
them by anticipation to Lord Stanley’s speech, who 





has said in great perfection enough to convince any- 
body who is not determined not to be convinced. 
R. H. Busx. 
16, Montagu Street, Portman Square. 


May I call the attention of L. L. K. and all who 
think with him to the following anecdote? A near 
relative of mine was walking through the statuary 
room of a provincial museum one day last winter 
when she met the wife of a village mason, an old 
acquaintance of hers. “Deary me, Miss ——,” 
said this old lady, regarding with shamefast looks 
a group of nude figures, “don’t you think they 
might set ’em a bit sideways, or sum’mat !” k 

T have not yet seen Kingsley’s treatment of this 
subject referred to. He makes Elizabeth strip her- 
self at the altar :— 

Lo, here I strip me of all earthly helps— 
{ Tearing off her clothes. 
Naked and barefoot through the world to follow 
My naked Lord.—‘ The Saint’s Tragedy,’ IV. i. 
Cc. C. B. 


[ The interest of this subject seems exhausted. } 


An Annovance Jury (7" S. xii. 189).—This or 
annoisance is the former term for “nuisance.” It 
occurs in st. 22 H. VIII.,c. 5. The jury to which 
A. F. R. refers has an explanation in the form of 
the “writ of nuisance” (see st. Rich. II., c¢. 3). 
There are simpler forms of remedy for the metro- 
polis by Act 57 Geo, III., c. 29, with the various 
Health Acts. 

Blackstone writes of the writ of nuisance :— 

“ An assise of nusance is a writ; wherein it is stated 
that the party complains of some particular fact done, 
ad nocumentum liberi tenementi sui, and therefore com- 
manding the sheriff to summon an assise, that is a jury, 
and view the premises, and have them at the next com- 
mission of assises that justice may be done therein ; and, 
if the assice is found for the plaintiff, he shall have judg- 
ment of two things; 1, To have the nuisance abated; 
and 2, to recover damages,” — Bk. iii. ch. xiii. § 2. 

This form of relief went out of use, and there 
was a resort to an action on the case before the 
special Acts referred to above. 

Ep. MARSHALL. 


Pexce A-Prece (7" S. xii. 65).—This phrase has, 
perhaps, died out in England; but it was once 
common. Ralph Thoresby, the Leeds antiquary, 
notes in his journal in 1723 :— 

“ Bought several Bishops’ and Archbishops’ sermons 
with others, at pence a-piece.”—‘ Diary of Ralph 
Thoresby,’ ed, by Joseph Hunter, 1830, vol. ii. p, 367. 


Epwarp Peracock. 


“Ovra” ayp “ Harris” (7" 8. xii. 227).— 
Orra, not “ ovra,” means odd, irregular, indefinite, 
and an orra-man on a farm is a servant that does 
odd jobs. He is capable of most things, from 
hedging and ditching upwards ; but he will seldom 
be asked to plough the lea, to sow, or to build in 
the front row of the stackyard. Orra, in the sense 
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of occasional, is used in ‘Guy Mannering,’ chap. ix., 
where Mrs. Bertram, pleading for peace and the 
good old ways, asks her lord, “‘ What the waur 
were the wa’s and the vault of the old castle for 
having a wheen kegs o’ brandy in them at an orra 
time?” The haljlin is a hobbledehoy ; he is too 
big for a boy and not quite equal to the position 
of a full-grown man. e would probably be found 
on a close scrutiny to be the “ whistling plough- 
boy ” depicted in verse, Tomas Bayne, 
Helensburgh, N.B. 


The meaning of orra, not “ovra,” is a man en- 
gaged for odd or not appropriated jobs on a farm, 
not as a regular ploughman who has a pair of 
horses committed to his care. A halflinis a young 
man not fully grown, engaged for general work on 
the farm. The derivation of the former is given 
by Jamieson as follows :— 

“There are two Su. G, words to either of which this 
may perhaps claim affinity, especially as the S, is some- 
times pronounced orrels. These are wrwal, rejectanea, 
anything thrown away, offals, and urfiall. The first is 
from a particle denoting separation and wal-ia, to choose; 
que post selectum supersunt. Isl. aur and Nor. or also 
signifies anything small, a unit, the beginning of a series,” 
The ore of the Norwegian coinage has the same 
derivation. The derivation of the word ha/flin is 
obvious—half-grown, not attained full stature. 

A. G. Rerp. 

Auchterarder. 
alot many replies to the same effect are acknow- 
edged. | 


Trust Rares (7 §. xii. 105, 212).—The 
‘History of Signboards’ (John C. Hotten, 1866) 
gives many of these rhymes. I quote one from 
Middleton, co. Cork, on the sign of the ‘‘ Bee- 
hive” (p, 449 of the ‘ History ’) :— 

Within this hive we ‘re all alive 
With whiskey sweet as honey : 
If you are dry, step in and try, 
But don’t forget the money. 
Wa. Grauam F, Picorr. 
Abington Pigotis, Royston, 


There used to be an inn (the “ Plough,” I think) 
at Long Clawson, in Leicestershire, which bore 
upon its signboard this pithy legend :— 

God speed the Plough, likewise the Harrow; 
Pay to-day, and Trust to-morrow, 

I have frequently seen in second-rate public- 
houses a card with the inscription, “Old Trust is 
dead ; long Credit killed him.” C. C. B. 


_Counsett Famity or Somersersnire (7 §, 
xl, 229).— The ‘Wedmore Parish Registers’ 
(Wells, 1890), which have been printed by the 
present vicar, contain numerous entries of this 
bame, under various forms of spelling,—Cowncell, 
Counsell, Counsel, &c. The earliest baptism re- 
corded is that of Richard, son of John Counsell, of 


curious twofold entry, which looks not unlike a 
clerical error, of the baptism, June 14, 1811, of 
Charlotte, daughter of John and Hannah Counsel, 
and Oct. 14, 1811, of Charlotte, daughter of John 
and Joanna Counsel. I find a John and Joanna 
recorded as parents of George Brocks Counsell, 
baptized March 19, 1809, and am inclined to think 
that the Hannah of 1811 may have been intended 
for Joanna, and that the later date may be that 
of the receiving into the Church of a child privately 
baptized at the earlier date. Still, there may have 
been a John and Hannah as well as a John and 
Joanna Counsel in Wedmore in 1811? The earliest 
burial of a Counsell appears to be in 1563. Capt. 
Consull, a cavalry officer, is in the list of prisoners 
taken at Bridgwater, 1645, by Fairfax, in Jarman’s 
‘Hist. of Bridgwater,’ p. 53. I should be happy 
to send Mr. Arcuer Martin further particulars 
direct. C. H, E. CarMicHAEL. 

New University Club, 8. W. 

“ Wilton, near Taunton. 1655, William Counsell the 
sone of William Counsell was baptized the 6 day of May. 

“1655, William Counsell the younger was buried the 
first day of July.” 

Wellington (Somerset) Subsidy Rolls, 39 Eliz., 
“ Laurenc Counsell in terris” was assessed at xxs. 
Wellington and Wilton are about five miles apart. 

A, L, Humppreys. 
187, Piccadilly, W. 


A family of this name seem to have settled in 
Gloucester during the earlier part of last century. 
Joshua Counsell, of Wells, co. Somerset, Esq., 
married Anne, the daughter of Jacob Worrall, 
surgeon, &c,, and had by her an only son, Joshua 
Counsell, surgeon, who settled in Gloucester, and 
married Anne, daughter of David Gardner, of 
Stroud, clothier, and was the father of George 
Worrall Counsell, Esq., baptized at Gloucester 
July 6, 1758, and was living there in 1819, having 
married, Feb. 22, 1811, Anne, only surviving 
daughter of James Tramnell, late of the Island of 
Jamaica, deceased, and had issue three daughters, 
Beata Maria, Anne, and Juliet Albina. No pedi- 
gree of the family is recorded in any of the Visi- 
tations. Rap SEROCOLD. 


“Nation” as AN Apsective (7" §, xii. 228). 
—Duly recorded in Halliwell’s most valuable 
compilation, the ‘Archaic Dict.,’ vol. ii. p. 571 b: 
“ Nation (2), very, excessive ; Var. dial., Said to 
be a corruption of damnation.” Does Este know 
of the variant, “ Tarnation, a common ay sgl 


Of course nothing’ but a corrupt shortening of 
damnation. C. F. S. Warrey, M.A. 
Longford, Coventry. 


This form of expression I have met with in 
various parts of England. I do not think at the 
present time it is a particularly local one. In the 





Theale, Aug. 25, 1561; the latest is a somewhat 
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form tarnation and darnation is it not an Aneri- 
canism /—although these forms are not unknown 
in our own isle. 
J. Curnsert Wexcn, F.C.S. 
The Brewery, Reading, 


{Many similar replies are acknowledged. | 


County or Beprorp (7 §, xii. 49, 132, 233). 
—It may be worth while adding to the topo- 
graphical works containing information concern- 
ing this county a fine folio of poems in Latin 
verse, by Robert, Lord Trevor, afterwards Viscount 
Hampden, entitled ‘ Britannia, Lathmon, Villa 
Bromhamensis,’ printed at Parma in 1792. The 
last-named poem, ‘ Villa Bromhamensis,’ consists 
of one hundred stanzas in Latin sapphics, descrip- 
tive of Bromham, near Bedford, a its surround- 
ing neighbourhood. Bromham Hall was the usual 
residence of the Trevors, and the first lord, an 
eminent lawyer, was ennobled in the reign of 
Queen Anne by the title of Baron Trevor of 
Bromham. Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Rosert Witks, tHe Actor (7 §, xii. 244), 
—A mural monument in the north aisle of 
St. Paul's, Covent Garden, is mentioned in Stow’s 
‘Survey’ with this inscription :— 

‘In memory of Elizabeth late wife of Robert Wilks 
of this Parish Gentleman. The purity of her mind which 
appeared in all the duties of a virtuous life made her a 
good wife, daughter, mother and friend, Her affection 
was like her piety, constant and unfeigned to her last 
moment. In memory of her virtues this was erected by 
her husband, She died 21 March 1713 in the 42™ year 
of her age.” 

W. Lovett. 

Temple Avenue, E.C. 


** AFTER-GAME AT IrisH ” (7 §, xii. 149, 235). 
—— Nares’s ‘ Glossary’ it is stated that ‘* Irish” 


“a game differing very slightly from backgammon, It 
is’ described in the ‘Compleat Gamester,’ 1680, p. 109. 
Under Backgammon we are told that this difference con- 
sists in the doublets,‘ which at this game is plaid four- 
ae which makes a quicker dispatch of the game than 
rish,’”’ 
F. C. Birnxseck Terry. 


We have something of the kind in Halliwell’s 
* Archaic Dict.,’ thus: ‘‘ Irish, an old game 
similar to back-gammon but more complicated.” 
There is a child’s game or romp, like kiss-in-the- 
ring, where all the players suddenly shift their 
standings, apparently without motive. A. H. 


Tennyson’s Poems: Transiations (7 §, xii. 
107).—I should think Tennyson has been trans- 
lated into every language many times. In Italian 
Saggini, Castelnuovo, Biagi, have, among others, 
translated most of the best-known poems. The 
ane Marchesi Luigi e Raniero de’ Calboli pub- 

i ‘La Regina di Maggio’ in a volume en- 








titled ‘ Ore di Giovinezza, Roma, 1875. I remem. 
ber, when turning over a leading Italian review, 
passing a very long article, comparing Tennyson’s 
early and latest works, which was filled with an 
unusual number of translated specimens. It was 
probably by Nencioni, but I can only speak with 
certainty to the fact of having seen such an article. 
Prof. Mattia di Martino, the Sicilian folk-lorist and 
linguist, sent me a short time ago his translation 
of the latest verse, ‘*To sleep! to sleep!” But I 
do not know if it has been published. In German, 
Schellwein, Scholz, Feldmann, Waldmiiller, Feiss, 
Stodtmann, Wickenburg, Van Bohlen, Freiligrath. 
In Hungarian, Faccioli. In Spanish, De Arana. 
Dutch, Van den Bergh, Wertheim, Hewerden. 
Danish, Mynster, Munch. French, Courtois, De 
la Rive, Michel. Of Swiss, Scherer has written a 
good deal in indulgent criticism, but I do not 
know of any distinct translation by him. Latin, 
Selwyn, Evans, Church. Greek, Wright, many 
others anonymous, &c. R. H. Busx. 


The following poems of Lord Tennyson have 
been translated into French (1866, 1869) by M. F. 
Michel, and illustrated by Gustave Doré : ‘ Elaine,’ 
‘ Vivian,’ ‘ Enide,’ and another. DnaRGEL. 


A German translation of ‘ Enoch Arden’ forms 
one of the well-known ‘* Universal-Bibliothek” 
series published by Philipp Reclam, jun., Leipzig. 

Wituiam Georce Brack. 

Glasgow, 

William Frick, bookseller, of 27, Graben, Vienna, 
has the following books in his catalogue under 
* German Literature ”:— 
> “Tennyson's ‘Kinigsidyllen,’ with 37 engravings by 

oré, 

‘*—. ‘Enoch Arden,’ translated into German by 
Waldmiiller (Duboc), and illustrated by P. Thumann. 

‘*—- € Freundes-Klage,’ transl. by Waldmiiller. 

“—. € Ausgewiihlte Dichtungen,’ transl. by Strodt- 


mann,” 
L. L. K. 


I have much pleasure in answering Mr. 
Bovcaigr’s query. I bought at Heidelberg, so 
far back as 1858, the ‘‘ Gedichte von ed 
Tennyson, uebersetzt von W. Hertzberg,” Dessau, 
1853. The translations pleased me much; they 
are mostly from the early volume of poems, and 
the metre is kept throughout; specially is it 
noticeable in the two parts of the ‘ May Queen’ 
and in ‘Locksley Hall.’ Some poems he did not 
apparently like to touch, such as ‘ Love and Duty,’ 
perd Burleigh,’ ‘The Palace of Art,’ and ‘The 
Vision of Sin.’ ALFRED Harrison. 

27, Manor Road, Beckenham. 


Psatm txvi. 4 (7@ §, xii, 207).—Of the 
several references to 7 S. iv. appended by the 
Editor to the above query, that on p. 354 will 
clear up the difficulty as to the use of the word 
“yea” for ‘“‘ Jah”; but there is an inaccuracy in 
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the replies there printed of Mr. W. T. Lyxw and 
Mr. J. R. Dore which needs correction. The 
latter pointed out that “the Prayer Book Psalms 
are taken from the revised issue of Cranmer’s 
Bible of November, 1541,” which information 
Mr. Lynn acknowledges in his note. Both, how- 
ever, err by stating in too general terms that the 
mistake was continued till 1703. Mr. Dore’s 
words are: “This reading is to be found in all 
Prayer Books from Edward VI. to George LI., in- 
cluding the ‘Sealed’ book of 1662”; and Mr. 
Lynn writes : “The error was continued in the 
Prayer Book throughout the seventeenth century, 
even in the revision of 1662.” Now, if the re- 
rints of the successive editions of the Prayer 

ks from Edward VI. to 1662, published by 
Mr. Pickering, are to be trusted (and they pro- 
fess to be exact reproductions of the originals), 





the Psalter was not included in any of them till 
the year 1662. It is referred to in the Act of 
Uniformity of Charles IT. (sign. c. pp. 3, 4) :— | 

“ Provided also that a true Printed Copy of the said 
Book Entituled ‘The Book of Common Prayer and Ad- 
ministration of the Sacraments, and other Rites and | 
Ceremonies of the Church, according to the use of the 
Church of England; together with the Psalter, or 
Psalms of David, Pointed as they are to be sung or said 
in Churches ; and the form and manner of Making, Or- 
daining, and Consecrating of Bishops, Priests, and 
Deacons,’ shall at the costs and charges of the Parish- 
ioners of every Parish-Church, and Chappelry, Cathedral 
Church, Colledge, and Hall be attained and gotten,” &c, 


It is also referred to in similar words in an 
earlier part of the Act, which recites also from 
the Act of Elizabeth the title of the previous ser- 
vice book, without mention of the Psalter, viz.: 
“The Book of Common Prayer and Administra- | 
tion of Sacraments and other Rites and Cere-| 
monies in the Church of England.” In the first | 
Prayer Book of Edward VI., 1549, Psalms were | 
appointed to be read at the Communion as| 
introits before the Collect, but Psalm Ixviii. is not | 
among those which are selected to be so used. On 
the “ Assencion daie” at Evensong Psalm Ixviii. is | 
appointed as one of the three proper Psalms ; but | 
as these are not printed in full this Prayer Book 
proves nothing as to the reading of Psalm Ixviii. 
verse 4. The Psalter was to be read through at 
Matins and Evensong every month, but no special 
edition of the Bible is ordered, “ the greate Eng- 
lish Bible” being referred to for “the nombre” 
of the Psalms only (b 2 verso). 

W. E. Bucktey. 


The following is an extract from a note on 
Psalm Ixviii. 4 in the Rey. J. H. Blunt’s ‘ Anno- 
tated Bible’:— 


“ This abbreviated form of the Sacred Name occurs in 
the Song of Moses (Exod, xv. 2, note ; comp. Isa, xii, 2, 
xxvi. 4), where it is represented,as the Sacred Name 
usually is, by ‘The LORD’ in capital letters, It was so 
represented in every English Bible in this place until 








the Geneva translation was made in 1560, and from that 
translation it was eventually transferred to the Author- 
ized Version in 1611. In the Prayer Book version of 
the Psalms the words are rendered ‘ Praise Him in His 
Name, yom, and rejoice before Him’; but since the 
year 1716 many Prayer Books have been printed in 
which the abbreviated form of the Sacred Name is sub- 
stituted for ‘ yea’ without lawful authority.” 


Cever ET AvUDAX. 


Smotiett anp Drispin (7" §, xii. 205).—In- 
asmuch as Dibdin appears to have taken the 
name Tom Bowling from Smollett’s ‘ Roderick 
Random,’ it is but reasonable to suppose that in 
writing his famous song he might, consciously or 
unconsciously, have availed himself of the closing 
scene of Commodore Trunnion’s life as depicted by 
Smollett. F, C. Binxseck Terry. 


Foik-Lore: Coxt-pixy (7" §, xi. 268, 397, 
478; xii. 135).—Barnes (“the Dorset poet”), in 
his ‘Grammar and Glossary of the Dorset Dia- 
lect’ (Berlin, 1863), says as follows :— 

“ Colepexy. [In Norfolk to pizy; in Somerset, to go 
pixhy-hording, from pixy or co e-piny; Ic., puki, a puck 
or fairy?) To beat down the few apples that may 
be left on the trees after the on has been taken in; 
to take, as it were, the fairies’ horde. In Wilts it is 
called griggling,from grig, a fairy? and in Hants a colt- 
pixy is a fairy, said to come in the shape of a horse,” 

J. S. Upat. 

Fiji. 


SicwaturE oF Army Commissions (7" S. xii. 
269).—I should imagine that it is quite exceptional 
for Volunteer commissions to be signed by Her 
Majesty. Mine, as honorary surgeon, was in 1869 
signed by the Lord Lieutenant of the county. It 
was the custom then to appoint an honorary 
surgeon to each company ; but it obtains no longer. 
When the honorary surgeons were abolished I was 
gazetted acting surgeon to my battalion. 

W. F. Marsu Jackson. 


Incemann (7" §. xii. 189).— According to 
Erslew’s ‘ Forfatter-Lexicon for Danmark,’ there 
are, besides ‘The Childhood of King Erick 
Menved,’ also the following translations of Inge- 
mann’s novels, viz., ‘Waldemar, surnamed Seier 
the Victorious,’ 3 vols., London, 1841; and ‘ King 
Eric and the Outlaws ; or, the Throne, the Church, 
and the People in the Thirteenth Century,’ trans- 
lated by Jane F. Chapman, 3 vols., —— ww 


Taomas: Extison (7 §, xii. 268).—An account 
of Henry Ellison and his works appeared in 5" §, 
viii. 51. See also Main’s ‘Treasury of English 
Sonnets’; Dr. John Brown’s ‘ Hore Subsecivz,’ 
Second Series, p. 41; and the Westminster Review 
for April, 1875. C. D. 


Crvcirix in THE Banana Faoir (7" S. xi. 
84, 235; xii, 235).—I extract the following passage 
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from a pamphlet published by John Norwood in 
1751, entitled, ‘An Affecting Narrative of the 
Unfortunate Voyage and Catastrophe of His 
Majesty’s ship Wager, one of Commodore Anson’s 
Squadron in the South Sea Expedition,’ &c., pre- 

- mising that it is of the people of Madeira that the 
author is writing :— 

* But the Fruit most esteem'd, and even venerated by 
the Natives, is the Bonanoe. This they fancy to be it 
which tempted our first Parents, and that the Leaves 
furnish’d them with Aprons after the Fall; and truly 
they are large enough for such a Purpose. One of the 
horridest Crimes, in their Eyes, is to cut this Fruit with 
a Knife ; for on thus dividing it, forsooth, they discover 
all the Aparatus [sic] of our Saviour’s Passion; and so 
oy will have it to be a wounding his sacred image.”— 

afe 


C. K. 
Torquay. 


Tae Brrxennesp (7"§. xii. 280),.—There is 
a poem of the loss of the Birkenhead, by Sir 
F, H. C. Doyle, the first stanza of which is :— 

Right on our flank the crimson sun went down, 

he deep sea roll’d around in dark repose ; 
When, like the wild shriek from some captured town, 
A cry of women rose. 
F. C. Birxseck Terry. 


Rack-RENtTeD Tenants, 1660 (7S. xii. 126, 
257).—The following lines from Thomas Ran- 
dolph’s ‘Jealous Lovers’ (published 1632), scene 
vii., seem to imply that the rack mentioned in 
the passage quoted by Dr. Furniva.t is not so 
purely metaphorical as would appear at first 
sight :— 

And that the abused gods bribe her with beauty, 
As the wrack'd tenant strives to buy the favour 
Of his imperious landiord. 

Here Tyndarus is complaining that the gods, 
instead of branding Evadne for her perjury, have 
only made her more beautiful, striving to buy her 
favour as the wrack’d tenant does that of his land- 
lord. E. 8. A. 


There is an allusion to the (manifestly meta- 
phorical) racking of tenants in Marston’s 

Malcontent,’ 1604, where (Act III. sc. i) Bianca 
says :— 

“No matter, my lord; you have the lease of two 
manors come out next Christmasse; you may lay your 
tenants on the greater racke for it,” 

Cc. C. B. 


‘Ixtustrations in Naturat History’ (7% 
S. xii. 248).—Is H. C. F. correct in naming W. 
Clennel as the artist from whose pictures the en- 
gravings are in his ‘Illustrations’? Luke Clennel, 
painter and engraver, was born in 1781 at 
Ulgham, near Morpeth, Northumberland. His 
celebrated picture, ‘ The decisive Charge made by 
the Lifeguards at the Battle of Waterloo,’ created a 
great sensation, and brought much honour to the 
painter. He died 1840, He engraved the cuts to 








Falconer’s ‘Shipwreck’ and Roger’s re as 

well as the diploma of the Highland Society, 

Three pictures by him are in the South Kensing- 

ton Museum. See Bryan’s ‘ Dictionary of Painters 

at Engravers,’ i. 283. T. OC 
ublin, 


Tuornton=Senoxe (7™ §. xii. 169, 230).—If 
VeENaToR wishes to see a sympathetic notice of the 
Clapham Thorntons, he should refer to the article 
on ‘The Clapham Sect,’ in that most delightful 
book, Stephen’s ‘Essays in Ecclesiastical Bio- 

phy.’ Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A, 

Hastings Corporation Reference Library. 


Marriaces 1n May Farr (7 §, xii. 225)— 
For another curious advertisement from the Daily 
Post, July 20, 1744, to the same effect as that 
quoted by Mrs. C. A. Wurrs, see ‘Old and New 
London,’ vol. iv. p. 347. Movs Ursanvs, 


Prisoners or War (7 §, xi. 408).—I see that 
R.’s query at this reference has hitherto remained 
unanswered, and it may interest him to know that 
there was a rude prison formerly in the Goree 
Piazzas, Liverpool, where French prisoners of 
war were immured during the Peninsular campaigns, 
But as it is some years since I was an inbabitant 
of that city, perhaps Mr. McGovern or Mr. 
Maysereu will supply further ———— 


Manchester. 


Bort anp Ban (7 S., viii. 425, 515 ; ix. 57, 95, 
155, 198; xi, 57, 178, 336).—Watching some 
Heligolanders playing billiards last June I was 
struck by the constant use of the word ben when 
the ball came over the starting-line and the next 
player was “‘in hand.” It was easy to understand 
that “ within” was meant, but it occurred to me 
that the word might have other meanings, and I 
asked a Heligolander the following day what a 
cottage of two rooms was called in Island-Frisian. 
The answer was ‘“biitt-en-bin” (but and ben). 
Unfortunately Heligolandish is an unwritten (at 
least an unprinted) language, and my form of the 
word is phonetic. AsI asked several Heligolanders 
at different times the same question, and got the 
same answer, the form may be regarded as fairly 
correct. Oe6clrichs, in his ‘Snake Fim Hollunder,’ 
gives von binnen as meaning inwendig, and there 
is, of course, the Binnen-Alster in Hamburg. 

Witii4M Georce Brack. 

Glasgow, 


Mo.ikee (7 S. xii. 149, 236).—A literal Eng- 
lish rendering of the saying attributed to Moliére 
is to be found in a book printed more than & 
hundred years before the date of his birth. Early 
in the sixteenth century (in 1510, according to 
Warton, ‘ Hist. of Engl. Poetry,’ sect, xxvill.) am 
English book was printed at Antwerp with the 
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title ‘ Virgilius,’ being the history of a necromancer 
evolved from popular superstitions about the 

t. This was lately reprinted by Prof. Morley 
in his ‘ Early Prose Romances,’ forming vol. iv. of 
the “Carisbrooke Library.” The following passage 
occurs at p. 216 :— 

“ And ye maye tell to the Emperour that I shall tarry 
iiij. or Vv. yeres tyll he take counsayll. I desyne not to 
plete in the lawe, but I shall take my good where I 
fynde it, ow 

The book is a translation of a French story book 
entitled ‘Les faictz merueilleux de virgille,’ of 
which there is a copy in the Bodleian Library, 
M. 20 in the Mason Collection. Mr. Reginald 
Lane Poole has kindly transcribed for me the 
French corresponding to the passage quoted :— 

“ Et pouez dire a lempereur que doresnauat ie atten- 
dray bien pour son conseil lespace de quatre a cing ans 
& ne eae | a plaider mais recueilleray le mien 
iusques a ung seul denier.” 

Techener's facsimile reproduction of a different 
edition gives exactly the same reading. It would, 
therefore, be interesting to compare the above 
passage with another old version, entitled ‘ La Vie, 
les Ditz et Merveilles de Vergille.’ But I know 
nothing of this last book, except that the celebrated 
French bibliophile Félix Solar possessed a copy. 

Quite recently a French writer refuted the 
valgar errors relating to the authorship of many 
current sayings, including that now under discus- 
sion. “ Je prends mon bien oii je le trouve” is not 
in any of Moliére’s plays ; and the assertion that 
he used the phrase in excuse of his plagiarism 
requires more confirmation than it is likely to 
receive. “I take my own property where I find 
it” is a remarkable defence of plunder. 

F. ApaMs. 


” 


105, Albany Road, S.E. 


Mr. Frederick Moy Thomas, in a French lecture 
at the Birkbeck Institute, proved conclusively that 
what Moliére wrote was “Je reprends mon bien oi 
jele trouve.” This lecture was published in the 
Revue d'Art Dramatique for February, and the 
following are Mr. F. Moy Thomas’s exact words : 

“N’a-t-on pas vu depuis cent ans des commentateurs 
qui s’obstinent 4 nous faire croire Moliére disait: ‘Je 
prends mon bien ot je le trouve,’ comme s'il s’imparait 
du bien des autres, qui alors devenait le sien. La phrase 
est de Grimarest, le premier biographe de Moliére, mais 
la citation est inexacte. D’aprés I'éJition originale de 
la ‘Vie de Moliére,’ datée de 1705, Moliére avait dit: 

Je reprends mon bien ow je le trouve.’” 
Ernest Leswie SIKEs. 
13, Wolverton Gardens, Hammersmith, W. 


In Moore's ‘ Life of Sheridan’ (vol. i. p. 254) 
G. H. C. will find the quotation he wants: “ ‘ C’est 
mon bien,’ said Molitre, when accused of borrow- 
ing ; ‘et je le reprens partout ov je le trouve.’” 
Moore seems to have considered it a current quo- 


Rayrmine Cuarape py Macavzay (7" §, xii. 
309).— 
Come, let us look at it closely ; 
*Tis a very ugly word, ‘ 
And one that makes one shud ler 
Whenever it is heard ; 
It mayn’t be always wicked, 
It must be always bad, 
And speaks of sin and suffering 
Enough to drive one mad, 
Men éay it is a compound word, 
And that is very true, 
And then they decompose it, 
Which they are free to do. 
If of ita dozen lettera 
We take off the first three, 
We leave the nine remaining 
As ead as they can be ; 
For though it seems to make it less, 
In fact it makes it more, 
For it takes in the brute creation, 
Which was left out before. 
Let's see if we can mend it— 
It’s possible we may 
If only we divide it 
In some new-fashioned way 
Instead of three and nine 
Let ’s make it four and eight, 
You ‘ll say it makes no difference, 
At least, not very great. 
Yet, only see the consequence, 
That ’s all that must be done 
To change this mass of sadness 
To unmitigated fun ! 
It clears off sworJs and pistols, 
Revolvers, bowie knives, 
And al) the horrid weapons 
By which men lose their lives ; 
It wakens holier voices, 
And more joyfully is heard 
The native souad of gladness, 
Compressed into one word. 
Yes! four and eight, my friend, 
Let that be yours and mine, 
Though all the host of demons 
R-joice in three and nine. 
Answer: Manslaughter. 


Sorvivat oF Drourpism 1n France (7 §, xi, 
305, 452, 498; xii. 277)—Mr. C. J. Bittson 
desires information on the age and origin of one of 
the Breton pieces in M. de Villemarqué’s ‘ Barzas 
Breiz.’ I cannot enlighten him, but would advise 
him to apply to the venerable marquis himself, 
and try whether he will be more fortunate in 
eliciting an answer from him than have been those 
scholars: who have again and again courted or 
challenged a reply by their criticisms. As has long 
been known to every Celtic student, ‘Barzas Briez 

is one of those unfortunate books which, having 
been proved to consist to a large extent of inven- 
tions, imitations, adaptations, instead of the genuine 
originals which they profess to give, stand alto- 
gether discredited. The very title of the book is 
an invention; and before any single part of its 
contents can be used for any purpose, it has first 





tation seventy years ago, Hvuca Browne. 


to be proved genuine. In fact, the ‘ Barzas Breiz’ 
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can as little be relied on for any information on 
Celtic tradition in Brittany as can Macpherson’s 
* Ossian’ on that of Scotland. How far the noble 
marquis himself is responsible for this is another 
question. He would confer a great boon on students 
of literature and folk-lore if he would answer it 
frankly. The genuineness of ‘Ar Rannou,’ the 

iece to which Mr. Bittsox refers, is more than 

oubtful. Prof. Loth, in his ‘Chrestomathie 
Bretonne,’ 1890, p. 360, classes it: “En grande 
partie, parmi les chants inventes ou 4 peu prés (je 
ne dis pas par M, de Villemarqué).” 

Kuno Merer. 


‘Tue Herarp’ (7" §. xii. 125, 195, 237). 
Two contributors, remarkable for their general 
information and habitual accuracy, differ as to the 
authorship of the lines quoted from Blackwood’s 
Magazine; and since exactitude is desirable, I ask 
whether the praise, or the blame, should be assigned 
to Surtees or to Sharpe. I should like to learn, 
likewise, on what date the equib appeared in 
Maga; “over seventy years ago” being somewhat 
indefinite. H.-W. 


“Sout,” ‘Sore,” “Savie,” 1x Errrapns (7" S, 
xii. 265).—Will Mr. Grirrinsoore pardon me 
for pointing out that the example he gives of 
sole from Sall Church, on the authority of 


W. Hissey, is inaccurate, and that the two | 


lines only which this traveller was able to read are 

the first two, and not the first and the last? The 

inscription runs as follows, according to Haines :— 

Here lyth’ John’ Brigge vndir this marbilston’ 

Whos sowle our lorde ihu’ baue mercy vpon 

ffor in this worlde worthily he _—_ many a day 

And bere his bodi ys beryed and cowched vndir clay 

Lo frendis fre what euyr 3e be. pray fur me y yow pray 

As 3e me ee in soche degre. So schall 3e be a nothir day, 
It is to be noticed that Mr. Hissey’s inaccuracies 

in the second and third lines of the Holme in- 

scription do not strengthen the feeling that saules 

may be taken on his sole authority. A rabbing of 

the brass would possibly decide that the word is 

spelt otherwise. ALBERT HaRTSHORNE. 


Tae ‘ Mryiatvre’ and THE ‘ Microcosm’ (7* | 
S. xii. 305).—There were two successive publica- | 


tions at Eton, the Microcosm, 1786-7, and the 
Miniature, 1804-5. The principal contributors 
to the former were George Canning, John and 


Robert (Bobus) Smith, and John Hookham Frere, | 


and the editorial — was ‘‘ Gregory Griffin 
of the College of Eton.” Stratford Canning was 
the moving spirit in the Miniature (edited by 
“Solomon Grildrig”), which he doubtless instituted 
in emulation of his cousin’s success. His chief 
assistants were Thomas Rennell, H. Gally Knight, 
and the two sons of the Marquess Wellesley. Both 


periodicals were published by Charles Knight, but | 


while the Microcosm excelled in the quality of its 
contents and attained some public circulation, the 


Miniature is more famous as the forerunner of the 
rterly. The inclusion of the names of J; and 
Smith among the writers in the Miniature must 
be a lapsus calami. See ‘ Etoniana, Ancient and 
Modern,’ ch. xiv.; Maxwell Lyte’s ‘ Eton College, 
pp. 348 sqq. Joun Morray, Jun. 


Buizzarp (7" §. xii. 125, 251).—This name 
occurs in several Suffolk villages, and seems to be 
spelt indiscriminately with one z or two. 





“ Museum Tavern,” opposite the British Museum, 
| was till lately kept by a W. Blizzard ; and in St. 

Pancras Church there is a monument to the memory 
| of a Sir W. Blizzard, who was a notable —— 
| I should be glad of any information as to the birth 
| and parentage of this Sir W. Blizzard. 

James Hooper, 

105, Lewisham High Road, 8.E. 


There is, or was about five years ago, and I 
‘believe still is, a drawing-master and artist in 
| Birmingham named Blizzard. 

J. Curnpert Wetcn, F.C.S. 
| The Brewery, Reading. 


| A lady now resides within twenty doors of this 
address bearing this name. 
EverarD Home Cotman, 
71, Brecknock Road. 


| Wanpertne Jew (7" S. xii. 128, 229).—In 
Bentley's Miscellany, vol. xiii. pp. 48-52, there is 
}an interesting article on the Wandering Jew, 
| Coquilla Sertorius, Benedictine Abbot of Glen- 
| dalough, which contains a translation of a chanson 
|on the subject of the wanderer. The ballad “‘is 
\believed to have been composed in Brabant, 
| rather earlier than the age of the Reformation.” It 
| is stated in the article that— 
| “ while the Spaniards were taught to regard the Wander- 
ing Jew as an object of horror, the French and Braban- 
| tine legends always spoke of him as deserving the 
warmest sympathy and compassion. The Germans in- 
| vested him with something of a speculative and philo- 
| sophic character.” —P, 48, 


J. F. Mansereg. 
Liverpool. 
I may mention a more recent notice of “‘le Juif 
Errant ” than contributors refer to in ‘ Histoire de 
| Imagerie Populaire,’ par Champfleury, Paris, 1886, 
| pp. 1-94. There are various illustrations. 

Ep. MarsHALL. 


Merewetner (7" §. xii. 246).—The lady 
mentioned survived her husband, the Very Rev. 
| John Merewether, D.D., Dean of Hereford, nearly 
thirty years, as he died in 1850. Dr. Merewether 
was educated at Queen’s College, Oxford, whence 
he graduated as B.A, in 1817, and was noted 
chiefly for the part he took on the occasion of Dr. 
Hampden being nominated to the see of Hereford 
in 1847 by a congé délire. A large steel engraving 
of him was very popular in Oxford at the time, 
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in which he was depicted as wearing the D.D. 
coat, and underneath it the apron cassock, There 
was also a woodcut representing him, a three- 
quarter vignette in the Illustrated London News, 
about the same time. He seems to have had 
little claim to the character of an author, as Alli- 
bone’s ‘Dictionary’ merely assigns to his pen 
the ‘Diary of a Dean,’ an account of some anti- 
quarian researches at Silchester. 
Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


ParaPHRASE OF Porm WanteEp (7" §. xii. 69, 
135, 234).—Had R. R. looked into the facts before 
giving himself over to mirth about shoots and the 
foolishness of birds that would build in them, he 
would have discovered that the facts were with the 
poetess and the “unreal” with himself. So far 
from “shoots” meaning merely “tender green 
sprouts...... too weak and sappy to bear a nest,” 
he can see in Loudon, ¢. g. (section on “Trees and 
Planting”’), directions for cutting down shoots 
that have got to “from three to five inches in 
diameter at their bases.” If R. R. knows not of 
birds’ nests in mach slighter shoots, most school- 
boys do. The authoress of ‘A Birthday’ is, there- 
fore, true to nature on that point. As for what 
the birds can ‘or “cannot possibly understand,” 
R. R. may argue that out with themselves if he 
can get to know their language. In that case they 
may, perbaps, show him a reed-warbler’s nest. 
But let him remember that when St. Francis 
d’Assisi got the birds to talk to him it was only 
because they were well assured that he was not 
“inclined to shoot ” them. 

As regards the phrase “a watered shoot,” I may 
mention that “water-shoot” and “ water-bough” 
are terms, with no necessary reference to water, 
for shoots or branches “‘from the root or stock of 
atree.” Webster, in thus defining “ water-shoot,” 
adds “Local.” But the following passage from 
Lord Bacon’s ‘Natural History’ shows that in 
England, at least, it has once been more than a 
local term :— 

“To make roses or other flowers come late...... The 
means are these: first, the cutting off their tops 
immediately after they have done bearing, and then 
they will come again the same year, about November. 
But they [the blossome] will not come just on the tops 
where they were cut, but out of those shoots which were, 
as it were, water-boughs”’ (‘ Works,’ vol. iv. p. 207, B. 
Montagu) ; 
that is, out of shoots which, after the manner of 
oo wotee-bonghe of trees, issue from the stock or 
root. 

Miss Rossetti may have used the phrase in ‘A 
Birthday’ in the sense of water-shoot or water- 
bough. I do not profess to offer any explanation 
of the passage in which it occurs ; but what I have 
said may perhaps supply Mr. Hottanp with a clue 


to one, Tuomas J, Ewrnc. 
Leamington, 





Trine THE THUMBS OF CONDEMNED CRIMINALS 
(7™ S. xi, 444, 470; xii. 254).—In looking into 
W. Harrison Ainsworth’s ‘Jack Sheppard,’ merely 
for amusement, I almost immediately, and very 
unexpectedly, stumbled, in the first chapter, 
headed “The Widow and her Child,” upon the 
following palpable allusion to the above practice :— 

“* Marriage and banging go by destiny,’ observed 
Wood, after a pause; ‘ but f trust your child is reserved 
for a better fate than either, Mrs. Sheppard.’ 

“Goodness only knows what he’s reserved for,’ re- 
joined the widow, in a desponding tone; ‘but if Mynheer 
van Galgebrok, whom I met last night at the Cross 
—— spoke the truth, little Jack will never die in his 


‘Save us!’ exclaimed Wood, ‘What did the old 
fellow judge from, eh, Joan?’ 

“¢From a black mole under the child’s right ear, 

shaped like a coffin, which is a bad sign; anda deep line 
just above the middle of the left thumb, meeting round 
about in the form of a noose, which is worse.’”’ 
It will be noted that the left thumb only is speci- 
fied. The question is: (1) Why were the thumbs 
tied ? (2) Was one thumb, or were both tied? In 
looking upon my thumb for a solution, I find that, 
when fully extended, it stands out at right angles 
with the rest of the hand, like the arm or cross- 
piece of the gibbet. The pendant noose would 
enhance the allusion, the suspended second thumb 
would complete it. Of course this is only a fanci- 
ful suggestion. Is there any idea of special vitality 
attaching to the thumb ? 

That tying the thumbs was symbolic of manacling 
seems scarcely probable, considering that the 
prisoner was not only manacled, but shackled 
and cinctured in a complete “set of irons,” which 
were “knocked off” preparatory to hanging, as is 
noted in the above-quoted first chapter of ‘Jack 
Sheppard ’—preparatory to the prisoner being 
“ turned off,” I should have said. 

Tuomas J. JEAKES. 

Tower House, New Hampten, 8,W. 

This act may have bad significance more than 
symbolic, from its being a fair substitute for stronger 
measures. See Galton’s ‘ Art of Travel, p. 313:— 

“* Tying the Thumbs.—To secure a prisoner with the 
least amount of string, place his hands back to back be- 
hind him; then tie the thumbs together and also the 
little fingers. Two bits of thin string, each a foot long, 
will thoroughly do this.” 

KILLIGREW. 


‘Tue Wonpers or THE Wortp’ (7" §. xii. 
267).—I am pleased to find that there is another 
of your readers who shares with me an interest in 
this curious old book. My recollections of it, ex- 
tending back some five-and-forty years or more, are 
very like those of your correspondent, namely, 
of a much-read volume, without title-page, and 
otherwise very defective. I had often wished to 
see it again before the recent mention of Darwin’s 
partiality for it in his boyhood and the effect it is 
believed to have had on his youthful mind. Jt was 
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with much satisfaction, therefore, that I recently 
picked up from a bookstall a copy of my old 
favourite, complete in all respects. The title runs: 
“‘The Hundred Wonders of the World, and of the 
Three Kingdoms of Nature, described according to 
the best and latest Authorities, and illustrated by 
Engravings. By the Rev.C. C. Clarke. London: 
Stereotyped by C. Sydney for Richard Phillips, 
1818, Pp. xii-668.” Should your correspondent 
find any difficulty in meeting with the book, I 
shall be most happy to send him my copy for 
inspection. Avex. Ferevusson, Lieut.-Col. 
Lennox Street, Edinburgh. 


I distinctly remember a book of this title which 
charmed me when a boy, now some forty years ago. 
The volume (then recently published, I should eup- 
pose) was either an under-sized quarto or an im- 
perial octavo, I am not sure which, but preferably 
the former. The excellent woodcuts were contem- 
porary productions, differing in this respect from 
the volume of K. P. D. E.’s juvenile predilection, 
with its “engravings,” the probable survival of a 
bygone century. This book, the Saturday Maga- 
sine, and the ‘ Guide to Knowledge,’ with its un- 
forgotten “ views of the sidereal heavens,” and its 
maps in white relief on a black ground, were joint 
competitors for our youthful suffrages on wet days 
and the long delightful winter nights. But I fear 
the exigencies of a despotic chronology deny me 
the pleasure of identifying my book with that 
which influenced to such purpose the career of the 
prospective naturalist, unless, indeed, mine was a 
later edition of a work which he perused in its 
original form full thirty years before. I have an 
impression that Henry Ince, the well-known author 
of the popular ‘Outlines of English History,’ was 
editorially connected with my ‘ Wonders of the 
World.’ C. K. 


P.S.—I have just lighted on a volume which is 
far likelier than my old favourite to be the book 
which stimulated the genius of the youthful Darwin, 
seeing it fulfils all the conditions, chronological and 
otherwise, required in the case. It is entitled 
“The Hundred Wonders of the World, and of the 
Three Kingdoms of Nature, described according 
to the best and latest Authorities, and illustrated 
by Engravings. By the Rev. ©. C. Clarke. 
Eighth Edition. Lond., Sir R. Phillips & Co., 
1820.” It is a stout 12mo, of over 660 pp., with 
76 (chiefly half-page) woodcuts, executed with re- 
markable ability and very like Bewick’s, From 
internal evidence I should be inclined to assign its 
original publication to the year 1817. 


I have a copy of ‘The Wonders of the World in 
Nature and Art,’ edited by Henry Ince, M.A,, 
Head Master of the Beresford Grammar School, 
Walworth. It was issued in seventy-five numbers 
at one penny each, and, though it bears no date, 
was evidently published about 1840. It contains 





an interesting ‘Railway Map of England and 
Wales, with the Canals,’ dated 1839. 


Wm. H. Peer. 
39, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


Cuavcer AND Ewetine (7 §. xii. 47, 109, 
215).—The real parentage of Thomas Chaucer has 
not been authenticated. His birth probably took 
place within the royal precincts, because both 
Geoffrey Chaucer and his wife Philippa enjoyed 
stipends as members of the household. Moreover 
Henry Cardinal Beaufort on one occasion, writing 
to his nephew King Henry V., called Thomas 
Chaucer “his cousin.” The following are the chief 
points of contact between him and his supposed 
parents :— 

Geoffrey was son of John le Chaucer, citizen and 
vintner of London. The father had acted as 
deputy to the king’s butler, and others of the same 
family had been collectors of wine dues. This John, 
born 1313, died 1366-7, was in attendance on the 
royal family in Flanders in 1338, when Prince 
Lionel, Duke of Clarence, was born there. 

In 1357 Geoffrey, born circa 1340, was in the 
household of this prince and his duchess, the Lady 
de Burgb. 

In 1374 Geoffrey obtained a grant of the office 
of Controller of the Customs of Wool in the port of 
London. Note, Leland states that Thomas was 
wealthy wool-stapler. In the same year Geoffrey 
had a royal grant of 10/. per annum. 

In 1381 Elizabeth Chaucey (sic) was entered as 
a novice of Barking Abbey ; premium 51. 8s, 2d. 
paid by John of Gaunt. There was also an Agnes 
Chaucer, royal domicella, living October 13, 1399. 
Both may have been the poet’s daughters. 

1387. Death of Philippa Chaucer, née Rouelt, 
As she was coheiress to a belted knight and herald- 
at-arms, her son would rank as armiger, and might 
adopt the Rouelt coat of arms. 

In 1389 Thomas Chaucer, born circa 1367, 80 
now fully of age, is appointed esquire to John of 
Gaunt at Bayonne. 

In 1390-1 Geoffrey is appointed sub-forester of 
Petherton, in Somersetshire, by favour of the sur- 
viving representatives of Prince Lionel, as above. 

1394. Grant of two annuities to Thomas Chaucer 
by John of Gaunt, who became his uncle by 
marriage. 

1399. Thomas Chaucer is appointed constable of 
Wallingford Castle and steward of the royal manor, 
including Ewelme, by grant of King Henry IV., 
nominally his cousin ; and in 1402 he is appointed 
grand butler for life. 

1400. Death of Geoffrey Chaucer. 

1403. Death of Catherine, Duchess of Lancaster 
and Guienne; she bore Gules, three catherine 
wheels or ; wheel=rouelle. 

1409. First purchase of ‘‘ Land at Ewelme” by 
Thomas Chaucer ; it was settled in trust. 
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1411. A lease of the Manor of Woodstock was 

ted to him for life. 

1413. He acts as trustee for the Vintners’ Com- 
pany of London in dealing with some house pro- 
perty. On this occasion his signature is witnessed 
by the impression of a seal “bend counterchanged,” 
crest, unicorn’s head, inscribed “ Galfridus Chaucer.” 
This he might regard as a heirloom, but it would 
hardly come into his possession except as the 
poet’s legal representative. We have also his own 
seal corresponding thereto. 

1416. Thomas Chaucer succeeds as sub-forester 
at Petherton. There does not appear to have been 
aby previous appointment since Geoffrey’s decease. 

1434. Death of Thomas Chaucer, buried at 
Ewelme. Here we find the unicorn couchant 
and the Rouelt coat of arms. A. Hatt. 

13, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


“Some hold opinion, but I know not upon what 
grounds, that Thomas Chaucer was not the son of Geffrey 
Chaucer, but rather some kinsman of his, whome he 
brought up. But this pedigree by the hands of Master 
Glover alias Somerset that learned Antiquarie as also 
the Report of Chronicles shew it to be otherwise. Some 
say that in recompense of Geffrey Chaucer's service to 
France being sent thither Ambassador, Edward the 3** 
gave him this Maude daughter and heir of Sir John 
Burghersh Knight whom he married to Thomas Chaucer 
his son to the great increase of his living and amend- 
ment in blood.”—Introduction to Chaucer's ‘ Works,’ by 
Thos, Speght, 1598. 

Sir Harris Nicolas (“ Life of Chaucer”) states 
that Thomas Chaucer, of Ewelme, was the first of 
the name connected with Woodstock on obtaining 
grant of the manor 1411. Naruaniet Hong. 

Henley on Thames. 


In reply to Lapy Russet, allow me to state 
that I wrote with proper care the remarks which I 
made about Chaucer. For the correctness of my 
assertions I beg to refer to Macmillan, No. 16), 
p. 384, 1873, where Dr. F. J. Furnivall points out, 
as he has on other occasions, that the so-called 
biographies of Chaucer have been pieced out from 
spurious works, where he also refuses to accept the 
notion that Thomas Chaucer was his son. also 
wish to refer to the “Life of Chaucer,” by Sir 
N. H, Nicolas, before his ‘ Works’ in six volumes. 

Ep. MARSHALL, 





Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

Popular Tales of the West Highlands. With a Transla- 
tion by the late John Francis Campbell of Islay, 
New Edition, Vol. I. (Gardner.) 

FOLK-LORE is, it may be eaid, in the air just now. It 

has formed the subject of recent papers read before the 

Royal Society of Literature and the International Con- 

grees of Orientalists, at which it formed part of the new 

section devoted to comparative religion, philosopby, and 
law. And it has just enjoyed a congress all to itself— 
the second International Fo!k-lore Congress, lately meet- 


ing in London. No more fitting time, therefore, could 


well be chosen for placing in the hands of students of 
this modern and popular, and at the same time really 
valuable branch of science, a new editiop of the late 
Campbell of Islay’s delightful ‘Popular Tales of the 
West Highlands.’ Few men have done more to 
popularize a branch of study, and few men have more 
deservedly achieved a lasting popularity for themselves 
and for their works than the late John Francis Campbell 
of Islay. His qualifications for the task which he under- 
took were singularly high, and his ability in carrying it 
out was no lees marked than his untiring zeal in the 
researches which it entailed. No one not possessed at 
once of a knowledge of the Gaelic acquired in childhood, 
as well as imbued with a deep sympathy for the Celtic 
race, the depository of the treasures of old-world lore 
which he was seeking, and with a strong sense of the 
value of what to many might seem deservedly uncon- 
sidered trifles, could possibly bave raised such a monument 
@re perennius, and been of such great use to subsequent 
workers in the same field. For this reason, even apart 
from the circumstances which invest it with special 
timeliness, a new edition of the ‘ Popular Tales of the 
West Highlands’ must have been welcome to ‘ N, & Q,’ 
The Islay Association deserves our gratitude for what 
it has already accomplished, although but an instalment 
of the work actually undertaken. There was more than 
one course open to the Association, however, in carrying 
out its pious resolve, And we must confess that we 
thould have liked the new issue to have been edited by 
some members of the younger generation of folk-lorists 
who have arisen since Campbell of Islay’s days, and who 
should have added to it some of the valuable inedited 
matter collected by the gifted author himeelf, of 
which Mr. Alfred Nutt has given so interesting an 
account in a recent number of Folk-Lore, Failing thie, 
we are glad to have the ipsissima verba of the original 
collector, or rather collector-in-chief—for Campbell of 
Islay never forgot those who had helped him, some of 
whom we have ourselves known—brought before us in 
the same shape and form as that of the original edition. 
We still think that it would not be too late for the Islay 
Association to consider whetber it would not be possible 
to include in the forthcoming volumes some at least of 
the materials now lying ready to hand in the Library 
of the Faculty of Advocates. And we would recom- 
mend a little more care in the revision for the press, as 
we are occasionally confronted with misprints which 
were probably not included in the long lists of errata 
in the original edition. We shall look forward with 
interest to the coming volumes of the ‘ Popular Tales of 
the West Highlands,’ 


The Works of William Shakespeare. Edited by William 
Aldis Wright. Vol. 1V. (Macmillan & Co.) 
Snort as is the space since the republication of the 
‘ Cambridge Shakespeare ’ was begun, the task is almost 
half accomplished. Its progress is watched with keen 
interest by those who, unprovided with the first edition, 
seek to possess what is acknowledged to be the most 
scholarly and authoritative of texts. Five of the historical 
playe, from ‘King John’ to ‘King Henry V.,’ are in- 
cluded in the present volume and are edited with the 
same scrupulous care that has previously been praised, 





The most careful supervision fails to discover an error, 
| however trivial. Without encumbering the text, the 
| foot-notes still supply a complete guide to the various 
| readings and a choice of the more sane among in- 

numerable conjectures, Minute variations of spelling, 
| except when they have importance as helping to deter- 
| mine the text, are not recorded. A few of the more ex- 
| travagant or fanciful conjectures of men such as Becket 
' 
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and Jackson are inserted, The notes at the end of the 
lay remain commendably brief and pithy,and supply all 
information with whieh the student will care to be fur- 


Rockingham Castle and the Watsons. By C, Wise. 

(Kettering, Goss ; London, Stock.) 
RockineHaM CASTLE was —y | a royal fortress. Many 
of our Plantagenet sovereigns have stayed there. When 

rfect it must have been one of the most stately castles 
in the kingdom. It early fell into bad repair, and it has 
been so altered from time to time that none but a skilled 
antiquary can call up in imagination even what was the 
manner of its beauty when it was a royal abode. 

The place must—the magnificence of the buildings 
apart—bave had great attractions for our kings and their 
following. The forest of Rockingham was one of the 
great royal game preserves in days when, even more 
than now (if that be possible), sport was the business of 
life of many of the nobly born. 

Mr. Wise’s account of the Watsons, a race which have 
long held this noble domain, is very well done. We 
prefer it to his account of the castle, which calls for 
enlargement. They are one of those races which arose 
into prominence at the very end of the Plantagenet 
period. They cannot be called a feudal house, yet their 
pedigree goes back into the fifteenth century, so that 
they can complacently look down on the races which 
arose on the plunder of the Church as novi homines. 

The volume contains several plates produced by a 
photographic process. We cannot compliment either 
author or publishers on their excellence, 


Tuk Seasons and The Castle of Indolence, edited, with 
biographical notice, introduction, notes, and a glossary, 
by J. Logie Robertson, M.A., has been issued from the 
Clarendon Press. The notes are excellent, and the 
volume will be of value for educational purposes. 


Caxon Tartorn has reprinted from the Newbery 
House Magazine his admirable papers on Some Typo- 

aphical Survivals (“ viz.,” “&c.,” “&,"" “ don’t”). 
Theee supply much curious and valuable information. 
Those fortunate enough to possess Canon Taylor's ‘ The 
Alphabet’ will do well to follow our example, and en- 
shrine in it this erudite and stimulating pamphlet. 


Le Livre Moderne for October appears for once with 
no review of current literature. It reproduces a curious 
and interesting description, firat published in 1835, of the 
authors of the day as seen in their homes, and gives a 
full account of Casimir Delavigne, Jules Janin, Chateau- 
briand, Hugo, Balzac, Dumas, ic, Lamartine is charged 
in it with making appointments and breaking them, and 
generally abusing the privileges of a large income. Some 
further autographs are printed. Mr. Copley Christie 
writes on the ‘ Chevalier d’Eon,’ and M. Gausseron = 

lies an important contribution towards a history of “ the 
ook.” 


Mr. Geones Nerison announces ‘ Per Lineam Valli,’ 
a new argument touching the eastern rampart between 
Tyne and Solway, in which an independent hypothesis 
as to the Vallum of Hadrian’s Wall is put forward, The 
book, which will be of much interest to antiquaries, will 
be published by William Hodge & Co., of Glasgow, and 
Williams & Norgate, of London. 


Mr. J. Curupert Wetcu, F.C.S., The Brewery, Read- 
ing, writes:—“ Some time ago you announced the pub- 
lication of a ‘ List of Contributions to Notes and Queries, 
by Rev. John Pickford.’ After vainly attempting to 
obtain it through the usual channels, I appealed to Mr. 
Pickford himself. He informs me it was only privately 





— for presentation, and regreta all copies have go 
am much in want of this ‘ List,’ and if any correspond 

of ‘N. & Q.’ should have a copy he has no use for] 
should be very glad to hear from him direct.” 





Aotices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following notices 

On all communications must be written the name a 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, b 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents | 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 


Stamrorprensis (“The Devil on the Witch’s Back 
looking over Lincoln’’).—The sculpture concerning which 
you inguire isa gargoyle on a buttress immediately ad- 
joining the beautiful south-east porch of the cathedral, © 
Wild suggests it is rather a witch on the devil's back ; but 
this is almost certainly incorrect, judging from the figures 
themselves. As to the association of the group with the 
“Devil looking over Lincoln,” there is a rival in the | 
field. In the blank arches of the eastern gable of the 7 
south-western (St. Hugh's) chapel are three 
figures, on which Canon Venables and the late Mr. K 
(Murray's ‘ Cathedrals’) have the following note: “One 
of these figures is popularly said to represent ‘the devil © 
looking over Lincoln.’ ‘ The devil,’ says Fuller (‘ Worthiea’ 
Lincolnshire), ‘is the imp of malice, and his envy (as 
God's mercy) is over all his works, It grieves him what © 
ever is given to God, crying out with that flesh : 
“Ut quid perditio hac?” “ What needs this waste? 
On which account he is supposed to have overlooked 
this church, when first finished, with a torve and tetrick 
countenance, as maligning men’s costly devotion, and 
that they should be so expensive in God's service,’” 


Davip Hopes (“‘Spanhemii Dissertationes,’ &c., 
Elzevir, 1671 "),—This book is in some estimation. Later 
editions (London, 1706, and London and Amsterdam, 
1717) have sold for thirty to forty shillings, and double 
in large paper. 

Monrtacve Mostey, New Zealand,—The lines after 
which you inquire are as follows :— 

Men have a thousand faults, women but two; 

There 's nothing right they say, and nothing right they 
do, 

There are other readings, The lines, we believe, are 

anonymous. 

Curator (“ Portrait or Bust of Goldsmith "’).—A por- 
trait by Reynolds is in Knole Park, Kent; a — 
from the same brusb, is in the possession of the Duke o 
Bedford, A portrait by Hogarth is engraved in Forster's 
‘Life,’ A statue by Foley is in front of Trinity College, 
Dublin, 

CorrorenpoM.—P. 317, col. 2, 1. 17, for “ Roxbu 
Ballads. Part XXI. (Vol. VII, Part I.) ” read Vol, VIL. 
Part ll. 

NOTICE 


Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher ”"—at the Office, 22, 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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